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NEVER SAY FaiL 





BY B, FP. Jd. 





Keep pushing—'tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide; 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail, 

Who daily march upward 
And never say fail, 


Abead then keep pushing, 
And elbow your way, 

U oheeding the envious, 
And asses that bray. 

All obstacies vanish, 
All enemies quail, 

In the night of their wisdom 
W bo never eay iail. 


A Desperate Deed. 


8: THM AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIEOR OF PATOH 








WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,” 
‘(, MIDSUMMER FOLLY,”’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,’’ 
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CHAPTER LVI, 

N HER shimmering azure draperies she 

| rose up, stately and beautiful, flashed 
him a sweet, provoking smile, and 
moved away. 

‘‘Hark?” someone cried. 

Without was the heavy, snow-muaiiied 
tread of men’s feet, 

Jimmie Talbot went quickly forward, 
threw the huge doors wide. 

In swept a blast of wind which set the 
lights dancing—an icy air and a skurry of 
snow. 

Under the lofty portals, slowly and 
reverently entered a dozen men, bearing 
in their midst a stretcher, on which lay an 
appallingly quiet figure. 

Across the threshold—over the very spot 
where he had #0 lately stood and jested— 
they carried himin. In the centre of the 
great hall they laid him down, 

A painful silence fell upon all, They 
burned witb curiosity, yet shrank from 
speech, af though it were sacrilege in the 
presence of that which, through the shaw! 
cast over it, was 80 grimly, so starkly out- 
lined. 

‘Ig it saicide?’’ questioned Mr, O’Don- 
neil, 

The rest listened with tense eagerness. 

The men were dashing off the powdery 
snow which clung them, removing their 
coats. 

The Earl answered. His fair, Saxon, 
brown-bearded face looked pale and fierce, 

“No!” be cried—‘‘1t is murder!’’ 

And my lady heard. 


‘““Murder!’’ 
The gruesome word went shuddering 


through the hall. Ob, surely not! it could 
not be that! Who would murder him? 
What foe bad he? 

Scared, trembling, intensely excited, 
they looked at each other and spoke in 
shivering whispers. 

“Jt was not the deed of tramp or high. 
wayman,” bis .ordsbip went on witb angry 
sternness, “His watch and woney are 
safe, It was the work of scme cowardly 
enemy—a most dastardly sed!” 

Up rose a clamor of queries, sugges- 
tions. Had any step been taken? Had the 
news been sent to the police—to Rothlyn? 

“Yea!” Lionel repiied, ‘‘we’ve done ail 
we could do, One messenger bas gone to 
arcuse the police, and then to telegraph the 
news to Scotiand Yard.”’ 


“Hash!” cried Lady Eva. 
mamma!’’ 

And sbe bad been ill so recently—sbe 
must not be alarmed. Immediately her 
guests remembered that—lowered their 
tones, 

Slowly, very slowly, step by step down 
the grand stairway she came in her trailing 
black velvet dress, against which her arms 
glieamed white as marble, the crimson roses 
still drooping at ber breast, 

Lilian!” 

The Earl strode toward ber. 

She seemed neither to see nor hear him 
as, with that slow, deliberate motion, she 
came on down, 

“Lillian, love!l’’ he entreated, “you are 
not strong enough; go back to your room, 
You will be ill again—you——”’ 

Wholly unheedful, she brushed by him— 
passed gently on. 

Along the hall she went, till she reached 
the stretcher laid across the ranged chairs, 
There she paused, 

Silently, with the utmost calmness, she 
put out her hand, lifted the covering. 
Through the great, raftered hal! outrang 
lva’s protesting ory: 

Oh, little mamma, don’t!”’ 

Too late. The shawl shroud was iaid 
softly back, and my lady stood looking 
down on Geoffrey Damyn’s dead face. 

She forgot tne frightened people around 
her, tne inquisitive glances. She forgot 
the presence of the Earl—of her step- 
daughter. She forgot ail things in Heaven 
and on earth except that he who lay before 
her, rigid and ghastly, had been tne lover 
of her youth—the father of her chiid. 

How handsome he looked, how calm, 
how noble, Save for one small red spot 
upon the forehead, over which the blood 
had congealed, the face was undisfigured, 
The smooth brow, the aquiline curve of 
the nose and chin, the somewhat heavy 
lids, the thin lips under the drooping 
blonde moustache, were familiar as in life, 
But death bad given back to the dead man’s 
countenance a certain boyishness, an ex- 
pression, air, she once had loved, of iate 
had misead. 

This was the man sbe bad threatened this 
very aiternoon W kill should be expose her. 
He bad left tue bouse to commence that 
exposu'e, He was kilied. 

Had she not to night decided that re muat 
be effectually silenced, and that there was 
only one way to do it? Weil, was he not? 
Aad yet—and yet how she used to listen 
tor bia coming once! and how loving, how 
fervept he bad been! Ob, that bilssful far- 
off summer by thesea! Hehad never been 
false, He had adored her then and after, 
lt was ail a wistake—a terrible and bitter 
blaunder—and he was dead! 

Haroid! On, the woman loved him—yes, 
as abe child did not, could not, bave loved 
Dawyn. Bat she was not thinking of 
Haroid now. Only of bim to whom bad 
been surrendered her sweet, frest girihood, 
And—bow queer it sounded—he was dead! 

“Lilian!’’ 

Tne Earl’s voice, She started, Oh, she 
had been miles—years away! 

“Come, dear, you need reat. Come!” 

A resentful restiesaness had come upon 
him, How astatue-like she stood there! 
And how white she was—bow deathly 
white. That strange expression, too, in 
her large grey eyes—sad, dreamful, half 
tsnder, brillient, and brooding! 

Would they not remark ber, consider, 
vivisect her—these keen, critical London 
guests of hers? What might they not 
think— say? 

ludeed they were beginning to murmur 
to each otber that the dear Countess was 


“Here is 


now—she had absented herseif from the 
drawing-room, She had made no spolo- 
gies, had simply slipped away, not to 
appear agvin till she came gliding down 
the mairs, silent, wild-eyed, and wan as a 
ghost, And there she stood, apparently 
deaf and blind to all around ber, staring 
down on the dead face of her guest. More 
than pecuilar such conduct seemed almost 
eocentric. 

Had there been insanity in the Woodville 
family? mervelled more than one of these 
great ladies, clustered together like a flock 
of bright-plumaged birds. 

An imperative knock. 

Immediately the door was opened. Four 
men filed in—the doctor, the police inapec- 
tor, and a couple of officers. 

My lady turned on them ber small, white 
face, from which her eyes shone brilliant 
as black diamonds, 

A look of fear—of downright dread— 
crept across her countenance, 

No need to urge her now to leave the 
spot. She shrank from it, Sbe pressed 
to the Earl’s side, clutched bis hand. 
“Take me away!’’ she implored, below 
her breath. 

Very gently he drew her with him to the 
stairs, They passed on, up out of sight, 
Their departure was the signal for a 
general breaking up. The ladies vanished 
to their rooms, Moat of the men also dis- 
appeared. Mra, Brown bustied up and 
took charge, 

By the hearth, in the dying fire-glow, a 
little knot of guests and officials stood oon- 
versing in low tones, . 
Upstairs, in the warmth and seclusion 
her veivet hung boudoir sat my lady. The 
Earl walked excitedly up and down the 
room, 

“I can’t understand the thing,” he 
declared, gloomily. “Its not suicide, 
That much is plain from the nature of the 
wound, Though the ball came out at the 
forehead, it was fired from behind. Poor 
Dawyn! 1 wonder if be had spoken to 
Iva? An aggravating mystery, this killing, 
And he was #0 persistent about going into 
town !o-night. If we cap only discover bis 
motive, his errand, we may gain aciue to 
the tragedy. That an unoffending young 
fellow should be shot down like a dog, it’s 
a disgrace to Silverdaie—to ine!’’ 

His wife made no reply. Shesat motion- 
less, atrangely apathetic. Her gommed 
bands lay atiriess on the thick, dusk velvet 
of her gown. She looked atraight before 
ber, 

The Kar! came to her, leaned his folded 
arms across the back of Ler chair. 

‘A disgrace to Silverdale,’ he repeated, 
“and wo me! But I'll find the cowardly 
murderer. Tuat shall be mny task. I'll 
find Lim—I swear to Heaven I will—if I 
have to popuiate Sussex with detectives, 
and let them swarm like rabbite through 
Silverdaio!’’ 

His wife moved, sat erect. She turned 
ber stone-oold face around, up to his, 

“Why should you fee! it so incumbent on 
you to—to avenge him? He was nuthing 
to you.” 

“He was my guest,’ the Kar! repiied, 
quickly, a pained surprise in his voice. 
“And that tithe—as you know, Lillian—has 
always been a sacred claim to men of our 
race.” 

She sighed wearily, and sank into ber 
former listless attitude. 

Sue was weak still, worn out by ali this 
excitement, Lord Silverdale thought, with 
a pang of pity. Poor little thing, he mas 
get her to bed and W sieep as quickly as 





very—well, peculiar! 





A hundred suppositions were proflered- 
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He stooped over the pretty, buckled 
slippers, bis fogers awkward with haste, 
with clumsy kindness, 

“Why, Lillian!” Hesank back, looked 
biankly upat her, ‘You're feet are wet-- 
quite wet, Even your gown--the edge in 
soaking! You were not—surely you were 
not oatdvuors to night?” 

She did notsapeak. He rose, stood trown- 
ing down upon her. 

“Lillian,” very low and stern his voice, 
full of the vaguest, wiidest dread, ‘‘answer 
me! Were you out in the snow to-night?” 
My iady sprang up. Back to her pale 
cheeks came a scariet glow, to her big, dark 
eyes a mocking flash, 

The smallest, slightest evidence of sus- 
picion on bis part invariably aroused all 
that was worst, most reckless in her. 

“I went out on the balcony there for a 
breath of air; the house was stifling. And 
perhaps I did get my feet and my dreas 
wet, Is your lordship’s examination over? 
or am f etill adjudged guilty of romantic 
and—rheumatic wanderings under the 
Christmas moon?”’ 

She rang her bell, and struggied with a 
yawn. 

A painful silence. 

Jane made her sleepy appearance; 
and the Kari of Silverdale turned and 
went, heavily, mupidiy, broodingly, out of 
the room and down the ataira, 





OHAPTER LVII, 
Three! four! five! 
And in Silverdale Uastie all was mill. A 
few lights burned bere and there in the 
vas piie, The fire in the hall had burned 
down, simost out, 
With a desire togive the piace the funeral 
air she considered proper, Mra, Brown bad 
extinguished several of the lamps, 
Sepuichral was the gloom—sepuiochral 
the silence. The corners were full of 
wavering, wysterious shadows, 

A few muffed figures clustered near the 
hearth. Now and then they haif tarned to 
cast a nervous glance toward the stark and 
rigid thing whiob lay in the centre of the 
ball. 

In the pleasant breakfast room a good- 
bumored fire crackled with Jjollity, and 
the amber-shaded iampese burned meliow 
and bright, 

Here congregated hal!-a-dozen gentiemen 
—Uasptain Richardson, Mr, O'Donnell, Lu- 
spector Ward (from Kothlyn), Lionel Our- 
zon, and a littie roly-poly man who pos 
sensed more filthy lucre than brains, and 
stammered most lamentably, 

There was liquor on the polished mahog- 
any table, but they drank little, though 
they smoked and talked a good deal. 

The Earl opened the door--looked in 
upon them. 

*Oome in!’’ they orted. 

He advanced, a trifie dared on coming 
out of the dim ball into the sudden glare, 
He was atill in evening dreams, indeed, 
except Inspector Ward, who wore his 
braided fatigue uniform, they ail were for- 
mally and fashionably ciad. 

“] invited myself toremain, Lord Sil ver- 
dale’ Lionel seid, “I knew the iInqueat 
would probably be held early and I would 
be needed, It was hard:y worth my while 
to go home and return.” 

“That isrigot You know you areal ways 
welcome, No, thanks, Kichardaon; I don't 
care to smoke’”’ 

And away be wandered again, iike an 
athietic and ung uiet spirit. 

He was back within the hour, and this 
time he sat down and listened tothe fluent 
talk of the others, The golden vintags in 
the cut giess decanters bad ebbed some 





possi bie. 

He came around, dropped on his knees, 
bent over the littie feet encased in the high- 
heeled Spanish slippers, 

ry, Gear; you require some reat. 
ebai ve Y “. lor once wit a OU 


what. The alr waa thick with cigar smoke 
Bat with the coming dawn « messengs 
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silent, listening. A few moments elapsed, 
then « servant appeared in the doorway. 

The man addressed tne master of the 
Castile, 

“The night cierk at Rothlyn w see your 
lordship or Mr. Ward.” 

“About the murder?” 

“Yen, your lordship.”’ 

“Tell him to come in.” 

The servant disappeared, 

Young Curzon flung his cheroot into the 
grate and swung around with his back to 
the mantle. 

The newcomer t!ptoed down the pas*axe, 
presented an alert face to the gentiemen 
in the breakfast room, He had never 
gained entraace to the castie belore, Tie 
importance of the present occasion quite 
thrilled him. 

The Far! pushed bis chalr around, threw 
one leg over the other. 

“Come in,” he commanded, “and shut 
the door,’’ 

Timidly the stranger crossed the sacred 
threshold, softly he closed the beavy door, 
respectfully stood before the Karl and bi« 
friends, 

“Now, ny man, wuat do you know? 
Speak up!” 

He wnede an éffort to do so, but between 
excitement, linportance and awe of the 
exaited company in which be found hiin 
sell, bis teeth chattered and his words wore 
inaudible, 

“Are you drunk?” demanded bia lord- 
ahip, sternly. 

Lionel! burst out laugbing. To save his 
soul he could not help it. 

“Hoid on, Silverdale! Oan't you see the 
poor devil ls beastiy sober? That is what's 
the matter with him. Half frosen, too, 
I'll bet, from hie oold ride, Here Mr, Te. 
egrapber—tbat name will do as wellasany, 
won t it?—put this under your walst coat, 
and you oan talk without knocking your 
teeth out.” 

He poured oul half a goblet of liquor, 
handed it the man. 

The latter sent a quavering,grateful amile 
upto the friendly handsome young face 
above, grasped the proffered glass and 
briskly disposed of the contents, 

“Well? queried Kichardson. 

They were all looking intently, earnestly 
at him, 

The man choked over the final swallow 
in bis eagerness to reply. 

“Just this, gentlemen: | was altting in 
the station,this evening,when a gentleman 
cametn. He shook the snow off and came 
up tothe window, Then | saw it was one 
of your lordship’s visitora—Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn.’’ 

“Yeu, go onl!” 

“He took up a blank fori, wrote a mes- 
nage—"’ 

“A telegraph despatoh?’’ asked Mr, 
O' Donnell. 

“Yes, alr, About as quickly as be had 
written it he tore itup. He thought a min- 
ute, then took another sheet and wrote 
again, This be held outto me. I was just 
taking it when he drew it back, Seemed 
as if he couldn’t make up bis mind to let it 
go. ‘Neoond thoughts are best. 1 won’t 
send it,’ he said, He gave mea couple of 
oigars, buttoned up bia coatand went oat, 
A few hours ago wnen a servant from the 
castie caine in to send a telegram to Lon- 
don, be told me about the murder, ‘Why,’ 
lecried ‘that very gentleman was here to- 
night!’ We roused the station master, He 
aaii: ‘Goupto the Cassie and tell the 
Ear! just when Sir Geoffrey was here, 
The testimony may be some clus.’ Sol 
Oaine. 

There was a disappointed silence, 

“le thatall you know?” questioned the 
Kar!. 

“Yos, sir—uniess the second draft he 
wrote I think you can find,” 

“What do you inean?”’ 

“Careless like,not seeming to think ewhat 
he wes doing, he stuffed the slip into his 
pocket.’’ 

“Ab! Well, you bad better remain at 
the Castie till after the inquest, Just touch 
that bell, Bariston, Thankal!’’ 





CHAPTER LVIII, 
ND when the servant responded, Lord 
A Silverdale eommended the visitor 
from Rotblynto Mre, Brown’s care: 
aud, Mr. Telegrapher, as Lionel bad called 
bins; wes escorted away. 

“Dawn, | de clare,’ cried Bariston. 

He was an unders ged, wiry, little old 
man, with a ekin like crumpled parchment 
a pair of bead), black 6yes,a mouthful of 
brillant bought teeth, and the tenderly- 
nurtured conviciion that be was an unap- 
reciated poet, 


Nure ¢ gt etween the half drawn 











“I believe l’ll gotothe library and lie 
down for an bour,’’ 

And be lounged away. 

Soon the Earl foliowed him, 

“Nice boy, Curzon,” commented Mr, 
O'Donnel). “He seemed a good deal cut 
up to-night.” 

Captain Richardson nodded curtly. 

“No wonder. Heand Damyn had been 
at daggers drawn. To have their enmity 
#0 tragically and suddenly ended was rath- 
er—weoll, rather creepy.”’ 

“J didn't know they were b-bad frienda,”’ 
putin Bariston,. ‘What was the row?’’ 

Captain Richardson laughed and stroked 
hie blonde moustache, 

“What always isthe row?’ he counter- 
questioned, “A bit of rivalry, I fancy, 
Our boat has a fair daugiter, The running 
of Damyn and Ourzon seemed about neck 
aud neck,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Hariston, oomprehe- 
sively. “And they q quaerrelled about 
ner?” 

“Well, rather. Lady Iva td 

Mr. O'Donnell rose, 

“] don’t think it is the very best of taste 
to discass her aflairs #0 freely,’’ ho said, his 
fine old face full of indignation, 

‘Oh, confound it!’ expostulated = the 
valiant captain, with @ imugh, ‘'what old 
ogy notions you have, O Donnell!” 

“Perhaps #o,"’ assented O' Donnell, 

He put bis hands behind him and walk. 
ed out of the room, 

Tbe Karl had gone upstira, looked in cn 
his sieeping wife and come down again, 
when he heard «fumbling al the knocker, 

Heo strode to the door, opened It. 

An unoouth lad in tan colored corduroy 
clothes, an enveloping mufiler, top-boots 
and battered felt hat, stood just without, 

“1 want to 466 the Karl,” 

“Well, lam he, What ie it?” 

The boy looked up, made a respectful 
grab at his hat brim, duckéd bis lordship a 
bow, 

“7 found sometbin’.”’ 

“W here?”’ 

“Where the gentleman was kilied,”’ 

He glanoed furtively around, One hand 
was shoved deep into his pocket. He 
acemed afraid someone would appear and 
wreat foroibly bis treasure from him, 

The Karl was genorous—thought nothing 
fo giving a chap a crown. 

if be could only se6 him alone—give him 
his prige unknown to the policéman, who 
could insist on his surrendering it, he sup- 
posed—might not bis lordship band bim a 
good sum for his trouble— maybe half a 
sovereign? 

And here the Karl himself bad opened 
the door, Of such possibie good luck as 
this be had never dreamed, 

Lord Silverdale beid the door ajar, 

“Come in, my boy!’’ 

A clue—perhaps an important one! 

With his round eyes yiaring in fear and 
fascination atthe lmpromptu bier in the 
middie of the great hall, the fellow skulk. 
ed along bebind the Kari’s broad back, 

They reached the library, went in. 

His lordship closed tie door, On the 
hearth two bigh pedestal lamps were burn- 
ing. 

The long, lotty, book-walled, shining- 
floored, leopard-rugyed, luxurious rogm! 
The boy was quite dezed by the grandeur 
of itell. 

The Karl turned impatiently, 

“Well, let me see it!’ 

The boy tugged at the precious posses- 
sion in his coat pocket, went through a 
series of acrobatic contortion#, finally pro- 
duced—a revolver! 

An oath escaped the Karis lips, 

A clue! He bad hoped foraciue, Why, 
this would prove a world of evidence, 

One swift stride; he snatched the weapon 
held it so that the light fell on it fully, 

An old-fashitonad, clumsy revolver, with 
the Initials “RK. G.”’ rudely seratched upon 
it—one chamber empty! 

He feil back, clutching it, staring at it, 
one hand pressed to big ead, bis blue eyes 
biazing with a stunned, a worldiess lor- 
ror, 

“Merciful heaven!’’ he cried. 

And the cry was.a prayer for pity. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
1 OT a sound save the ticking of the tall 
\ Egyptian clock on the mantle, 
4 The Kari stood staring at the weap 
on, né held; the boy stood gaping at the 
Karl. 
He knew it—ob, good heaven! how hor- 


ribly well he knew !t!—thi« was the secret 
which bad lain locked in her cabinet draw- 
6r. it was this she had pressed t her lips 


bead kissed. 
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where a man bad been slain—the man be- 
tween whom and his wife Le had fancied 
existed some secret—bad #9 fancied till 
within the last twenty-four hours. By the 
bedside of a dying child al! hisdark doubts 
had been dispelled,to rise and menace bim 
aguin with ten fold the torture, ten-fold the 
mystery! 

He bad missed ber during the afternoon 
of Christmas Day. Iva bad sent Lionel to 
seek her. Sir Geotfrey Damyn had come 
down by her side. 

Tiat night ahe hed vanished, to reappear 
some hours later so strangely white, so 
broodingly silent, and she bad been 80 
unusually gay all the evening. Her velvet 
gown was draggied, ber slippers wet 
throngb, and now here was the revolver 
she bad possessed fuund—Onh, beaven! it 
was horrible! 

With a!l his strength he endeavored to 
control himself, turn to the boy, speak 
caliniy. 

“Teli me the exact spot where you found 
this?’’ 

About half-way down tne avenue, your 
lordship—way in under the oaka.’”’ 

“inthe snow?” 

“Tne snow had drifted cff it. I see some- 
thin’ a-sbinin’, an’ I picks it ap.’’ 

“Wait.” 

Hits jordsbip crossed the room to where 
stood his own massive, bress-clamped desk 
of black oak, wnerein be kept bis business 
papere, 

He unlocked a drawer, deposited the 
weapon within the tray revealed, clowed 
and re-clicked the key. 

He turned on his# heel, came back to the 
lad, 

Through one half-curtained window the 
dawn was grinning ghastily. The grey 
glimmer mingled drearily with the lamp- 
light. And both touched the pallid and 
troubled face of the Earl of Silverdale, 

“Listen, my lad. You did right to bring 
thatto me, Does anyone know you found 
in?’ 

*The boy shook his shaggy head emphati- 
oally. 

‘*W hat is your name?”’ 

“Rick Pollen, your lordship,’’ 

“Well, Rick Pollen, remember this—no 
one wust kKnow!”’ 

The young chap stared stupidly at him. 

“Oan't you hear? Oan’t you under- 
ptand?”’ his lordship cried, sharply, ‘*You 
are not to tell anyone about what you 
found, You are to keep your tongue still, 
Surely you can do that—for money?”’ 

For money! Ob, the magic of the one 
word! The dull ¢yes were instantly illu- 
inined by a ray of inteliigence, 

“Oh, yes, sir!'’ 

‘What would you do if I were to give 
you ten pounde?”’ 

Ten pounds! And he had never had ten 
shillinge—never ia ali his life. The posai- 
vility of attaining sach wealth fairly wook 
his breeth away, 

He had wildly boped his reward might 
be half a sovereign; but—ten pounds! 

“I'd buy a red coat, like the quality wear 
to the meet, an’ @ gold watch an’ a ring, an’ 
a gine bull-dog an’——”’ 

‘Stop! And if I were—mind, I don’t 
say | will—if I were to give you twenty 
pounds—what thea?” 

The boy looked squarely up at bim, 


; oxultance of longing anticipation brighten- 


ing his carrotty countenance, 

‘I'd go Americal’’ he said, 

He would! his lordship drew a long 
breath. That was the reply he bad been 
striving to elicit. From the instant he had 
heara the name of his visitor he had been 
trying to induce him to meke this pro- 
posal, 

The two elder Pollen boys—their father 
was a tenant of the Karl!—bad gone across 
the Atlantic a year before to seek their for- 
tune, 

But what was be about to do? He hesl- 
tated. Was there not some such phase as 
compounding @ felony, which might be 
applied in this case? Would he not be 
guilty of complicity if he were to tamper 
with a witness endeavoring to screen the 
real——? 

He shouk as though chilled, 


No matter; she must be screened--she 
must be saved. She was his wife, Right 
or wrong, be would shield, defend her— 
take all chances, run all risas, 

‘‘Now hear me,” 

He brought hie white and sinewy hand 
down on the corduroy shoulder before him 
with a force which swayed the boy back- 
ward, a grip which held bim like clasping 
stee!. 


“I'll give you fifty pounds—-fifty pounds,” 


be rey eated,. ‘if you get out f Rothl yr 
f KEngland--within the week. without 
g a sing!e soul about 


616 thing you 
Will you do it? 


His listener showed all his glistening 
teeth. 

“Yea, your lordship!” ecstatically, 

He wasan ignorant cub, Anything the 
Earl said he was to do was sure to be right 
—anyone so tall and strong and splendid 
as the Ear!--anyone dressed #0 grandly, 
owning this castle—oould not possibly be 
wrong. If his lordship vere to command 
him to walk to London he would have 
obediently trudged off. 

And now, when be said ‘go to America,” 
the dream gf his life, ‘‘and I wiil give you 
fitty pound#’—a fortune! all just to keep 
bis mouth shut--great jiminy! wbat luck! 

Lord Silverdale bent the boy backward 
still more with that powerful hand of bis, 
looked sternly down at bis face, 

“Don't chatter; don’t let anyone induce 
you to talk. Don’t drink, or you might 
blab; and if you were to do that —”’ 

He did not conclude; there was no need 
to doso. The youngest son of Sam Pollen 
was evidently impressed by a vision of 
most terrible cousequences were to break 
his word, 

“No, your lordship, I won’t ever tell-- 
hope to die if 1 do!” 

Lord Silverdale emiled—a grim, sad 
smile, No oath could be more binding on 
the boy than his own solemn promise— tbat 
he knew. 

He went straight to hie desk, took out a 
roll of notes, counted tbem, brought them 
back to the beartb, gave them to Rick, with 
a few final wo'ds of caution. 

He went with bim into the hall, past the 
bier to tbe door, Then hurried back and 
up the stairs. 

And from the lounge in the aloove off 
the library, where the Earl tad sat unseen 
on Christmas Kve, Lionel Curzon rose, 
dark-browed, aghast, his very heart like 
lead within bim, 





OHAPTER LX, 


A dull, gloomy, dun-coiored winter 
morning—in the air a softness predicting a 
general thaw. A day with a sadness in it 
—a sub in it; but at Silverdale Castile life 
went on with a good deal of its ordinary 
tranquil flow, 

Breakfast, it is true, had been a rather 
dreary and disjointed affair. Tbe inmates 
bad sauntered down by twos and threes, 
and drank their coffee, and glanced througn 
their mail in ratber silent fashion. 

Now and then tht y asked one another for 
developments, There were u.one, The 
only persun apparently possessed of an 
appetite was Mrs. Vere. 

At the brisk tattoo of her knife end fork 
the fourth of a grouse took wings; the 
mutfins ros¢--above the triple lec ge of that 
comfortable chin; the buttered toast dis- 
appeared with a ligitning like rapidity 
which would have made Hermann wink, 

Little Mr. Bariston sat and gazsd at her 
with awe--with absolute envy, 

Detecting that questioning look, she 
pounced upon bim, 

oWell?” 

“J—] di—didn’t say anything!’ he fal- 
tered, 

Bhe gave a disdainful sniff, and helped 
herself to part of an omelet, 

Had he offended her? he wondered, He 
would not do so wilfully. It would be a 
great deal of enmity toincur—two hundred 
pounds worth! 

“I—I was just w-wishing, I o-could en- 
epjoy—my breakfast as y-you do!”’ 

“Perbaps you would,’ she responded 
tartly, ‘if you didn’t enjoy your supper so 
much,” 

“IT d don’t understand—”’ 

She nodded till all her little curis were 
bobbing. ; 

“Oh, yes, youdo! When Paul Theophi- 
lus only wanted a glass of ice-water for 
breakfast, I,’’ in a dark and thrilling 
whisper—‘'I always went and looked at the 
decanter!’’ 

What a terrible old lady! Poor Mr, 
Bariston’s sparse locks bristled up around 
the bald spot on his crown, 

“My d-dear madam, I b-hope you d-don’t 
mm-mean to infer——’’ 

Here a servant brought in a plate of 
breakfast cakee, hot, crisp and tempting. 
In truth a sop to Cerebus, 

She just took time to blink benignantly 
atthe nervous, little old gentleman oppo- 
site, say biandly, ‘‘Oh, of course not!” 
and then—ah me, for the little brown cakes! 

The door opened. Into the pretty break- 
fast room came Lady Iva. 

Mr. Bariston rose with an air of relief 
and greeted ber cordially. He would take 
good care never to find himself alone again 
with that awfui old ladyin the high bead 
dress—never! 

“Where is Lilian?’ demanded Mrs 
V ere, 





| 
| iva, busying herself with a tray, turn 
to answer, 
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“Spe does not tee) strong enough to 
come down, I am going to send her a cup 
ot tea.” 

And when she bad drank her own sbe 
went over to the hearth, knelt on the great 
Persian rug, held out ber hands to the 
bleze. 

Resigned once more to the mercies of 
Mrs. Vere, Mr. Bariston made a cowardly 
retreat. 

The widow of Paul took her way to the 
moraipg-room. 

Deftly the servants caine and went, Once 
more in the room reigned order—asiience, 
Tne minutes passed slowly—laggingly. 
But atill the Karl’s daughter lingered there, 

She hated to leave the apartment, go out 
into the ball. When she had passed 
through, half an hour ago, were they not 
carrying the corpse into tne library where 
the inquest was to be held? She must 
remain here till that task was ended, 

With all the shrinking of a young, an 
untried spirit, she dreaded contact with 
the monster death. 

Some one softly turned the handle, came 
in. Then be paused at sight of her—would 
have retreated—but she turned and saw 
him, 

His heart gave one great throb as reluct- 
antly he came forward. Reluctantly, be. 
cause conflicting emotions mastered him, 
His discovery of the murder the previous 
evening, the conversation overheard at 
dawn, had dismayed even his staunch 
young soal, 

Tuat keen, womanly intuition of hers 
comprehended at half a glance hie per- 
plexity, hesitation. 

Neither spoke—not even a good-morning, 
He came over to the mantel, stood leaning 
against it, looking down upon her as she 
balf knelt, half leaned against a big leath- 
ern chair, 

She bad put on her simplest gown—a 
dail, soft, clinging, lustreless black. Deli- 
clously it set cff the blush-rose tint of her 
skin, the tawny gold of her braided hair, 

It seemed to him afterward his vision, 
his perception mast have been very acute 
that hour, so distinctly he remembered 
how perfectly the dusk dress fitted the 
lisgome, supple young figure, and how 
snowy were the slender strips of linen at 
wrists and throat. 





CHAPTER LXI. 

“A terrible affair!’’ 

“Yeas,” 

And then for awhile again they were 
silent, 

Gravely. very gravely, half sadly, the 
brilliant brown eyes above her were bent 
upon her, 

The poor child! How little she suspected 
fhe truth! 

Thea Ear! thought it would all lie hidden, 
unrevealéd. Bat sooner or iater such 
things always came out—always, And she 
was so proad, so intensely and beautifully 
proud of that grand old name, home, race 
of hers, How would she ever bear it? 

She was fond, too, of her young step. 
mother—this gentie, pure, yet spirited and 
imperious love of his. If he only dare 
prepare her. But no, it might never come 
out! 

Sone grew nervous under that prolonged 
reverie, that dreamy gaze. 

Was it altogether the heat of the fire 
which turned the delicate pink of her 
cheeks to the crimson of clover? 

“Lady Iva, do you think, if you were to 
discover something almost incredibly hor. 
rifying, you could bear it?” 

There it ia said at last. 

She lifted to bis her great violet eyes, 
wide and wondering as those of a child. 

Wasthisthe speech, the cogitation of 
which had kept him silent, distrait, 80 
long? 

“Something horrifying?’ she repeated. 
“It has already happened, Poor Sir Geof- 
frey—”’ 

‘Yes, yea,” he interrupted hurriedly. 
“Bat suppose some one you knew, some 
one you cared for, was suspected of having 
billed him, what would you think?” 

Now that he had opened the subject at 
all,he felt a mad desire to probe her loyalty 
to the quick. 

She rose. And now for the first time sne 
noticed that he still wore his evening suit, 
though bis fur trimmed ;overcoat was but- 
toned above it, 

A queer question! Bat then the tragedy 
which had last night occurred at Silverdale 
aroused queer thoughts, 

“I would think,’”’ deliberately, ‘there 
was a mistake,’’ 

‘*But,” leaning eagerly forward, “If you 
were persuaded thzre had been no mistake 

—if al! things pointed, al! clues attached, to 
one guilty person—one who had a piace in 
ur Leart—what then? 





neonsciously he had put Limeeée.! in the 


place of the Countess! Was it not cruel 
gesbing thus for a hidden truth in a girl's 
heart? 

What right had he toturn mental vivi- 
section ist? 

‘Someone I cared for,” slowly—“do you 
mean someone | loved?’’ 

There was no faintest trace of coquetry in 
the clear eyes she lifted frankly. 

“Yes."’ 

How fair she looked in that sombre gown 
her soft cheeks so charmingly rosy, ber 
head beld #o prettily and sc proud!y, her 
ourling-fringed eyes shining like purp'e- 
blue stars—how very, very lovely! 

“Why, then I would—” 

Tu@ door was thrown hastily open, 

*“Oome, Curson!" cried Mr, O'Donnell’s 
voice. ‘A thousand pardons Lady iva,but 
the inquest has begun and they want this 
boy’s teatimony,.’’ 

With a murmured apology, a regretful 
«lance and smile, far more reluctantly 
than he had entered the room, Lionvl left 
it. 

He followed Mr, O' Donnell down the hall 
tuto the library. The vaet apartment was 
half. filled, 

There were assembied the gentiemen 
gueste of the Earl of Silverdale, the coroner 
from Rotblyn, fairly swelling with pom- 
posity, the sworn jury all enorimously oon- 
sequential, There, too, was the master of 
the Oastie, looking worn, handsome and 
haughty as some feudal baron of tne oldest 
days. 

The doors were closed, the formal in- 
quiry commenced. 

Doctor Cullen examined the wound. The 
shot had entered behind the ear, had rang- 
ed upward,coming out through the temple, 
There was absolutely no mark of powder, 
no slightest evidence to showthe deadly 
deed had been self-commited. But what 
wae this? 

With a litte clinking rattle something 
had fallen to the floor, 

lt had dropped from the clothing of the 
corpse. 

The painfully excited group assembied 
clustered together to behold the trinket—a 
curious little trifle—a cat’s eye set in a 
swivel cf Roman gold, 

Iostantiy Lionel Curzon, catching sight 
of it, started forward. 

‘¢1¢’s mine!” he cried, 

“Yours!’’ 

Gravely the coroner and the jury regard- 
ed him. 

The young fellow’s own associates evinced 
no astonishment, The bauble was to them 
familiar, Lionel bad always worn it on bis 
watch-chain. 

Now he opened his great coat, showed 
bis broken watch-guard. 

“] had not missed it. It must have 
caught in his vest and pulled off when I 
stooped over him to seek for a sign of life,”’ 

The coroner lifted bis hand reprovingly. 

“We will take your evidence in due 
tinge, Mr, Curzon.”’ 

The proceedings continued, But the 
first sensation was as nothing to the second, 

Clatched in the tight.sbhut, rigid fingers 
of the dead man were a few short black 
hairs! 

There had been a struggle then—perbaps 
for possession of the weapon—at ail events 
a struggle, 

Colder, whiter, sterner, grew the face of 
the Earl of Silverdaie, 

Only once that chained repose of his 
broke bounds, 

It was when the telegram the deceased 
had written and failed to send was pro- 
duced. 

Addressed to a well-known London law- 
yer, it ran as follows: 

‘Come down as soon as possibile, bring- 
ing with you copy of papers relating to my 
marriage with Marguerite Woodville, 

(Signed) “GeorGs DaMyYn.”’ 

A boarse murmur uprose. Married! He 
had been married, then! They had never 

fancied any such poesibility, 

The ooroner sniffed. Clearly here was 
an important clue. 





CHAPTER LXII. 

The first step must be to find the wife in 
question. 

The master of Silverdale stepped forward, 
raised his hand. 

Explanation was necessary. 

“Gentlemen, no search for the wife of Sir 
Geoftrey would produce her. She is dead!’’ 

They—particularly the Rothlynites—lis- 
tened hungrily. 

‘Marguerite Woodville wae the sister of 
my wife, the Countess of Silverdale. She 
contracted a secret marriage with Sir Geoff. 
rey Damyn, They parted. She died last 





| September. Lately family complications, 


There was no startling eensation after 
all, They were quite disappointed, that 
excited baker’s dozen of country folks, to 
whom the tragedy was pleasant and exhil- 
arating as cakes and ale. 

lt was not often such & mysterous breese 
came ro @ilng the leaves of ther trim, com- 
passed, commonplace lives, 

There enovwed much discussion, state- 
ment, contradiction, deduction, but Lionel 
heard none of it, He had given his evi- 
denoe and retired—aimost out of hearing. 
Her sister had been Damyn's wile! 

But why bad the Oountess oried out, “If 
you do, I will kill you?” 

Do what? 

Assuredly there was some motive behind 
of that ewiul crime, 

The group atthe other end of the room 
gisnoed now and then, still more frequent- 
ly, at the stalwart young fellow so lost in 
heavy trought. 

He did not notice them. He had eyes 
only for the silent, brown-bearded man, 
with that fever of repression illumining 
bis features like inward fame 

He knew the truth; he loved her. His 
bride a murderesa! What slow torture all 
this pompous prosing must be to him! 

And yet he need not cherish such agoniz- 
ing fear, Surely, surely they wouid never 
suspect her! 

So he pondered, lounging apart from the 
others, hearing duily without heeding all 
their low-voiced talk. 

When the jury retired he did not move; 
still stood so, wrapped in a sorrowful 
reverie, 

Poor Silverdale! It was really hard luck, 
Even if they never got an inkling of the 
truth, if it lay buried for ever in Sir Geoft- 
rey Damyn’s grave, would not the bitter- 
ness of disillusion of dishonor, be from 
this day out his everlasting portion? 

Alone he stood there thinking it over, his 
handsome young face, which was gentile as 
a woman’s forall its bravery, its dashing, 
manly beauty, just now fuily of pathos, of 
sweet end sensitive sadness, 

He did not notice the jury filing back as 
he stood with far-away geze by a porphyry 
pillar—did not listen to the question asked, 

But he heard —clear, ringing, startlingly, 
frightfully distinct—the words of the ver- 
dict: 

‘We tind that the deceased, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn, came to his death by a revolver in 
the hands of some person unknown, but 
recommend that Lionel Carzon be detained 
on suspicion.” 

[TO BE OONTIMNURD. |} 
AT mB 

Let WELL EnouGH ALONg.—One of 
the best known bomoeopathic physicians 
in Brooklyn tellaa story of personal ex- 
perience which is calculated to strike a 
sympathetic cord in many Learts just at 
this season of general moving and house- 
cleaning chaos, 

“Am I goingtodo any fixing up at my 
house this year?’’ he say, ‘“Notif I know 
myself. Last yearl did. We hadn’t any 
idea of what we were undertaking when 
the Job was begun. My wife thought the 
woodwork needed touching up a little, So 
the painters came. They turned the house 
topsy-turvey for four days, and when they 
went away the pretty paper on the walls 
of our best rooms was spoiled. 

The paperbanger had to be called tn. 
He succeeded in gouging the walis, so that 
a mason was necessary, The mason spoiled 
our carpets. They had to be renewed. 
Then we concluded to bavean open grate 
put in in one room on the ground floor, 
This, too, was done, 

After it seemed to be all over I remarked 
to my wife, with something like a sigh, 
that nothing worse could happen to us 
now. 

‘We shall have a little rest and enjoy it 
all the more because of the stirring up we 
have undergone,’’ was my hopeful view of 
the situation. 

“I don’t know,’' she responded wearily; 
‘how do you know that those tiresome 
men haven't fixed things so as to make us 
more troublef Topsy has been missing 
for two days, May be they have sealed her 
up in the wall, They would do anything.” 

Topsy was the cat. Sure enough, within 
twenty-four hours we heard a faint mewing 
—poasibly my wife’s random shot sharpen- 
ed our ears. Topsy was under the stone 
hearth laid beneath the open grate, 

We saved her life by hustling down to 
tbe mason’s again, and having the hearth 
torn up. For nearly # week longer the 
house wastorn up, wo. Thig year I have 
a very strong idea that we shall let well 
enough alone. I belomg t© Mr. Bergh’s 


society. 
<> + <> 


NOTHIS “a 8 oOntageous a&@ example 


we are ever elituer tubach good r muci 





my wife’s doubtas to the legality of the 
ceremony, made proof desirabie For this 
proof was the despatch indited 


Bric-a-Brac, 


SN EBEZING.—In Zansibar, if one sneezes, 
all within bearing shout out, ‘May Allah 
have meroy upon you!l’’ which the sneezer 
acknowledges with, “May Allah guide 
you!” Among Italians the ory ia “Vival’’ 
while,according to Miss Gordon-Cumming, 
the Chinese say, ‘May you live a thousand 
yeare!’’and the Fiji islanders cry,“‘Mbala!"’ 
—'*May you livel’’ or “Health to you!” to 
which the sneezer replies, Mole’— 
“Thanks’’ In former days, it seems, the 
custom required him to add, “May you 
club some onel!l”’ 

Tue Bait Mountain,—The Beil Moun- 
tain, or Jebel Nagous, is situated on the 
Gulf of Suez, about four and a half hours’ 
journey from Tor, The name is given to 
it by the Arabs because the sands covering 
its north-west extremity emit a musical 
sound when agitated by the wind or by the 
steps of man. The mountain is about 
three miles iong and twelve hundred feet 
high. Thesand tsof a yellow color, and 
curiously mobile, and, wnen disturbed,the 
note it gives out resembles the baseof an 
organ, The volume sound of course de 
pends on the quantity of sand in motion; 
and it is said to resemble the rumbling of 
distant thunder on occasions, 


AN HoOnNsgSTLY-KaRNaep HAL¥YPENNY,— 
The Archduke of Austria is a man of 
strange habits. He livesin the Isiand of 
Majorca, more than half of which belongs 
tobim. What is really singular ia that he 
peys no attention to dress,and looks sloven- 
ly and tatterdown. A peasaut was once 
loading his donkey with wood, and called 
to the archduke, not knowing him how- 
ever,to help him. The archduxe did as he 
was requested; and the peasant gave bhiin a 
copper coin of the value of a halfpenny, 
saying, ‘Here brother, itis aii I have,’ 
The archduke accepted the coin, and often 
shows it with much satisfaction to nimaelt, 
declaring it is the only halfpenny he has 
ever honestly earned, 


Co OPERATIVE Koots.—The boot and 
shoe etiquette in Indiasorely perplexes na- 
tive officials on ceremonial occasions. In 
the Mofassil it is customary for all native 
Government officials to take off their na- 
tive shoes before entering the presence of 
their superiors, but wnen they wear English 
boota no such change is required, When 
the Governor of Bombay lately had a jevee 
at Ahmedabad, a number of Hindoo ot- 
ficials clubbed together to buys pair of 
English boots, so as to avoid the indignity 
of appearing before bis excellency with bare 
feet. Kach took it in turn to wear the boots 
ashe was presented to the (éovernor, and 
no small amusement was created outside 
the leveeroom by the officials rushing 
backwards and forwards to exchange the 
solitary pair with the next comer, 


Crows amD THE Do@’s Bons,—One 
afternoon a dog was lazily enjoying a bone 
on the lawn of a house in Burmahb, when a 
dozen vr 80 of crows perobed near him, 
First they set their black beads on one 
side, and then on the other, of their glossy 
sboulders, eyeing the bone with envious 
looks, It was plain they meant to get it— 
honestly, if they could, of course, Two of 
the band hopped pretty near the dog, but 
his growls warned them to take no liber- 
ties, So they retired to thelr mates, and 
they ali seemed tw be talking over the 
matter once more, A new plan of cam- 
paign was speedily arranged, and prenent- 
ly a crow managed to fiy behind the dog 
unseen, and seized his tale in ite strong 
beak, With a yelp of pain the dog turned 
round to punish the rascal, but in that 
moment his bone was snapped up, and 
carried aloft tothe trees, The dog Iiifted 
bis head and howled, but the crows maid, 
“Oaw! caw! caw!’’ 


How TO PRESBKVS VIOLETS. —The dain- 
ties known as preserved violets, for which 
tbe feminine folk pay exorbitant prices,are 
easily and simply made. Boll one pound 
of loaf sugar in as much water as it will 
absorb, unt!l, when dropped int) coid wa- 
ter, it becomes hard and brittie. Throw 
the violets, which should be of the large 
double variety and without atermna, into the 
syrup, afewat atime, and keep them tn 
it until the sugar bolls again, Stirthe sug- 
ar round the odge of the pan until it is 
white and grainy, then gentiy mir the 
flowers avout until! the sugar leaves them, 
Drain them dry ina slightly warm oven, 
turning them carefully now and again,and 


watching them lest they cool ere they dry, 
Preserved violets are considered a rare 
delicacy, and they are certainly In appear 
ance es dainty as could be imagined 
they are more indigestible than boile 
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STRIVING ON. 





Bul etrive—thie world's not alla waste, 
A wilderness of care, 

Green spots are on the feld of life, 
And Bowrets biooming fair, 


Then etrive—boet oh, let Virtue be, 
The evardian of your etm! 
Let pure, anciouded love lllume, 
The path that leads to fame, 
A - 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THM AUTHOR OF “PBN KIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VaROOR,” “BY OROOKED PATHS,” 
‘SHRBATHED IN VBLVET,’’ 
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CHAPTER XX VI.—(CONTINUBD. ) 
ORAH drove on in silence, Harman 
N crying in® suppressed way by her 
aide, and for a time Galidtord Berton 
did not speak. 

Fate waa stil! on his side, and working 
for him ina persiatent fashion that almost 
alsrmped him. Certainly, he thougbt, be 
would receive a check presently; at the sta 
tion perbaps, It was just possible that 
Oyril Burne had left some message there, 
had spoken to someons, and the chain of 
evidence with whiot Gaildford Berton was 
connecting bis disappearance with Becca 
would snap. 

“Don't cry, Mra. Harman," be said at 
last, and speaking in the most sympatnetic 
and cheering of voloes, ‘We shall be eure 
to find your niece before many hours have 
passed, After all, nothing serious oan have 
happened te her,”’ 

Atthat moment the vision of the mur- 
dured girl rose before him, and he was 
forced to pause, 

“] mean, that the very worst view of the 
case ia that she may have taken itinto ber 
head torun away. She was— well, rather 
a giddy girl, was she not?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’ sald Harman with difficulty. 
“Becoa waa fighty and and uncertain, but 
--but that’s ibe worst that oan be said of 
her, and 1 can't understand ber running 
away. She wasso bappy up at the Oourt 
with her ladysbip, who'd been eo kind to 
her, Besides——"’ 

She paueed, 

“You mean that you doa't think she 
would have run away alone, and that you 
don't know of anyone with whom she was 
likely to do so?” he put In suavely. 

“Yes, sir, that's what 1 meant,’’ assented 
Harman with a sob, 

Gulidford Berton looked sideways at 
Norah’s pale face, 

“Ot course,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘De- 
pend upon it, we shall hear of ber present- 
ly, and we eball be quite amused with the 
acoount of ber adventures, Pray don’t 
give way,.”’ he added in a low tone, but 
purposely nottoo low for Norah to hear- 
“You distress ber ladyship.” 

They reached the station, and he jumped 
out 

“I will not be long,” he said, but Norah, 
feeling that if her life depended upon itahe 
could not remain in suspense while he 
imade the inquiries, gave the reins to the 
groom and rose, 

“Please don’t get out,” he said earnestly, 
“] will bring the station master and any- 
one else down to you.” 

Butevery suggestion he made seemed io 
irritate Norah and jar upon her, 

“Harman and | will both come,” she 
said, almost coldly. 

He followed them up the steps, and if 
Norah had ocbanced to look’ round she 
would have seen that the impassive expres- 
sion of bis face had saddenly given place to 
one of deep and anxious brooding. 

Toney found the station master, and 
Guildford Berton put the questions, Norah 
and Harivan standing by in silence, 

“Ob, Mr. George,’’ be said, ‘‘we want to 
ask you about the passengers by your early 
train this morning.’’ 

“Yea, sir,’’ sald the station master re- 
spectfully, but evidently with some sur- 
prise, 

‘Do you remember any of them? For 
Inatance, did you see’’—he paused a scarce- 
ly perceptible moment, be could not bring 
himeeifto pronounce Beooa’s name. He 
fought against the diMfioculty in that brief 
second, but was mastered by it—‘did you 
notice whether Mr, Oyril Burne—the artist, 
you know —travelled by tbat train?’ 

“Mr, Barne—the gentleman who was 
staying at the inn at Santleigb? Yea, he 


did, sir,’’ was the prow pt reply. 
Thank you,’’ said Gallidford Berton 
Y are quite sure, of course? 
Q oe sald tbe station master 


ead him because i saw him come by 





the down train last evening, and | thought 
it rather strange that he should be going 
beok #0 soon, and by the early train. I sup- 
pose he came down for the ball at fern- 
dale, sir?’’ 

*Yea,”’ be did, assented Gulidford Ber- 
ton, 

“Ask—ask him if he saw Beooa, sir,”’ fal- 
tered Harman fearfully. 

Norah stood, ber eyes downcast, her lips 
tightly set, every word the man said falling 
on her heart like #0 many drops of lead. 

Guildford Berton nodded. 

‘““Was—was Mr. Burne alone?’’ he asked 
ip a constrained voice, 

Norab raised her eyes and looked at bim 
for a second, Why had he put the question 
in that form? Did he—did anyone think 
that Oyril bad gone off with Becca Svuth? 

Then her heart sank as she removed her 
eyes, for she felt thatebe herself was be- 
ginning to harbor the dreadful suspicion 
expressed by Gulldford Berton’s question, 

The station master rubbed bis chin. 

“] can’t exactly say, sir,’’ he said, and 
Guildford Berton’s spirits rose, Tuat was 
better than a decided ‘' Yes, he was,’”’ You 
sce, sir, it was darkisb, and the train being 
a bit behind itatime we burried the passen- 
gerein. I don’t know whether any of the 
men noticed—’’ 

He looked round. “Did you see Mr, 
Barne this morning?” he asked of the 
booking clerk, who bed come out of bis den 
and had stood listening, but respectfully 
rewained silent until he was addressed, 

‘* You, sir; yes, my lady,’’ he said prompt 
ly. “That ia, if he’s a good looking gentie- 
man ina light fawn overcoat anda silk 
bat.” 

“He was in evening dres*, and wore a 
light fawn overcoat?”’ said the station mas- 
ter, 

Guildford Berton nodded, 

‘Yea, that was be,’’ he said, below his 
breath. ‘And he was alone, | suppose?’ 

‘\No, sir,’’ said the clerk with decision, 
“He took two tickets, third class for Lon- 
don.”’ 

Harman uttered a faint ory, and Norah 
laid her hand upon her arin, and murwur- 
ed some vague words of consolation and 
enoouragement, 

‘Another gentloman with him, | sup- 
pose?” said Gnaildford Berton, alimoat 
stunned by this fresh piece of luck. 

“No, it was a lady, or a young women, | 
should say,”’ replied the clerk, 

Guildford Berton stared at him. Had ail 
the powers of darkness leagued together on 
his side? 

“A young women?” he echoed, and the 
amazement in his voloe was not feigned. 

‘¢Y ea, sir,’’ 

“Did—did you see her?”’ broke in Har- 
man, asif she could contain herself no 
longer, “A young woman—dark--with— 
with black hair?’’ she faltered, almost uys. 
terically. 

The clerk had not seen the woman for 
whom Oyril had kindly taken the ticket, 
bat bis imagination, stimulated by har- 
man's words, came inwo play. 

‘ Yen,’’ he sald, “that was ber, no doubt,”’ 

Harman staggered back, ana bid her face 
in ber hands, 

The station seemed to sway from side to 
side before Norah’s eyes, but her first 
thought wasof the poor women upon whom 
the blow bad fallen almost as heavily as 
upon herself, 

“Hush, hash!” she whispered brokeniy, 
“Tt may not bo——’’ 

She could not get fartber, for the attempt 
at consolation sounded a mockery in her 
OWD ears, 

‘““Yos, yes, it’s her, my lady!” said Har- 
man, ina dry, hoarse voice, ‘‘1i's Beoca, 
and she’s gone off with Mr, Cyril Barne! 
On, God forgive him; God forgive them 
both!"’ 

Norah tried to echo the prayer, but the 
response would not come, 

Her heart seemed to turn to stone; she 
could only clutoh the woman's trembling 
hands and stare at her vacantly, 





OHAPTER XXVIII. 


ORAH drew Harman’s arin within her 
N own and led her back to the p»seton, 
and Guildford Berton followed, fairly 
dazed by this latest stroke of luck, Who 
the girl wastbat had gone with Oyril he 
could not even conjecture, As be himeelf 
would never bave condescended to procure 
a ticket fora stranger, it did not occur to 
him that Cyril might havedoneso, Any- 
way, this new link in the chain suited bis 
purpose toa ervellous degree, and by the 
time the ponies badstarted he had collected 
himeelf and masteged the situation. 
“This is very—egd!”’ be murim red t 
Norah, casting a. éympatbetic glance at 


‘] | Harman 


Norab inclined her head. Shecoulda 


speak, could not look at him; the blow had 
stunned ber, 

“The question is, What is to be done 
next?’’ be mused. 

“J must go--goto her! I mast find her!” 
sobbed poor Harman. 

‘We mast think itover, Mrs, Harman,”’ 
he said gently. “I am afraid there oan be 
no doubt that your niece has gone off with 
Mr. Cyril Burne, but—but I am not eure 
that we ought to take the worst view of the 
cane,’”’ 

Harman looked at him. 

“You see”’ heesaid, addressing her but 
watching Norsh’s face, ‘Mr, Oyril Burne is 
a geotiewnn; of that I auw—we all are-— 
quits certain, and being a gentieman it fol- 
lows that be cannot act dishonorably, 1 am 
con vinoed of that-——’’ 

“Why—why did he entice ber away?’’ 
faltered Harman, not unreasonably, 

He shook bis bead, 

“Tpere may have been ressons of which 
we know nothing,” he answered. “We 
know nothing of Mr, Cyril Burne or bis 
efiairs, and cannot surmise his object in 
running off with ber. He may have very 
goud reasons fora secret marriage. For in- 
stance, he nay be afraid of oiflending some 
relative from whow he has expectations,”’ 

“Marrying ber!’’ echoed Harman doubt- 
fully, and yet with a gleam of hope, 

“You,” be said with quiet confidence, 
“My belief is that Mr, Burng intends mak- 
ing your niece bis wife,” 

Harman drew along breath and looked 
S@gitatedly at Norah; but Norah avoided her 
eyes, and stared straight before her, vacant- 
ly as before, 

**] bave no doubt we abali find that they 
were married this morning,’’ 

A shudder ran through Norah's trame, 
and the band that beid the reins shook, 

‘ Yeas,’’ be resumed musingly, ‘the more 
I consider itthe stronger Iam convinced 
that my theory isthe rightone. Why did 
Mr. Burue go off to London so suddenly, 
and why did be come back #0 secretly, so 
to speak? He must have gone upto make 
arrangements for their fight and marriage, 
and no doubt he came down, using the fete 
asa blind, tocarry her off. Depend upon 
it they are married by this time,’’ 

“Ou, if I could only think so, sir!’’ mur- 
mured Harman, clasping ber thin hands, 

“I'm sure of it,”’ hesaid, ‘1 can scarcely 
explain why I feel so convinced that I am 
right, but 1 am convinced, However, we 
ean 800n find out the truth,” 

Harman looked at him anxiously and 
expectantly, 

“If you will allow me to help you, Mre, 
Harman,’’ be said, “I wili undertake to 
trace them and discover what has really 
bappened.”’ 

Harman ocouid only look at him with un- 
speakable gratitade, 

**Yos,’’ he said refiectingly, ‘‘I know a 
person in London—a detective—who will 
have no difficulty in working out the whoie 
matter, and I will telegraph to him at 
once.’’ 

‘“j—I don’t Know how to thaak you, 
sir,’’ faltered Harman, 

“Don’t you think that wil: be the best 
plan, Lady Norab?’’ he asked, speaking to 
her for the first time, 

Norah forced herself to reply, “You are 
very good,” 

‘*‘Not at all,’”’ he said with self deprecia- 
tion. ‘*We must all help each other when 
and how we can, and | ain only too giad to 
be o/ some slight service. Don’t be anxious, 
Mrs, Harman; all will come right.’”’ 

But Harman's eyes filled with tears 
again, 

“The scandal, sir!’ she moaned; ‘‘we 
have always been #0 respectable,” 

‘As to that,’ he said thoughtfully, “1 
think we might prevent any gossip if we 
took proper steps,’’ 

Harman waited breathlessly, ‘On, sir, 
if we could!” m8 

“It is easy enough,’”’ he said quietly, 
‘We have only got to say tnat we have 
heard satisfactory news at the station or 
elsewhere——" He saw Norah's face end- 
denly flush, and he wenton more cautious- 
ly, “You need say nothing, Mrs, Harman; 
in fact, the less you say the better, Leave 
itto me. I am afraid I must tell a white 
lie or two, but it is pardonable to suppress 
the truth sometimes, 1 shall say that 
Becca has gove to a situation in London 
which she bad procured without the know- 
ledge of her friends, She was such a rest. 
leas girl that the story will be readily be- 
lieved.’’ 

Harman sighed. 

“Yes, sir, she was alwaye restless, poor 
girl!” Asshe spoke asudden paiicr awept 
over Guildford Berton’s face, for the visio 





of the motionless form rose up before him, 


ang toe thought that she was resticas 
wwoger fasbed upon hiu 


Will gOOR with you to the village, 








he said, “and put this explanation into 
circulation, and then return to the station, 
I know the station master very well, ana | 
am sure I can show him good reasons for 
keeping the booking clerk silent, and he 
bimeelf will understand that the affair is 
not to be talked about.” 

Harman faltered out ber gratitude, and 
they drove on in silence, 

“Will you pat me down at the inn, Lady 
Norab?’’ be said. 

Norab palled up the ponies at ‘Tne 
Cnequers, and he got out, 

“You are letting this matter trouble you, 
lam afraid?’ he said, leaning forward to 
her and spesking with the deepest respect 
aud sym pathy. 

The color rose to Norah's pale face fora 
fleeting second, 

“J—] liked Becca—-onoe,”’ she #aid in» 
repressed tone, 

“Yos, I understand,’ be murmured, 
“But do not let it worry you too much, | 
shall find herina very short time, and | 
am sure it will turn out as I have said. She 
is Mra. Oyril Burne by this time,’’ and he 
smiled. 

Norah drove off without snother look at 
him ora word of good-bye, and he went 
into The Chequers, 

Mrs, Brown was still surrounded bya 
knot of idlers drinking her beer and dis. 
cussing the event of the day, and Guildford 
Berton advanced to tne tiny bar, 

“Ab, Mrs. Brown,’’ be said in a sbeerfual 
voice that was loud enough to ba heard by 
the persons inside and outside thoiun. “] 
thought you would like to hear the result 
of our inquiries, it's a very tame ending 
to the sensation, but we have discovered 
that Becca South bas gone off to a situation 
she bas gotin London.” 

“Tnere now!” exclaimed Mra, Brown, 
throwing up her hands, and a marmur et 
surprise—and porsibly disspp intment-- 
rose from the rest. 

“Yeos,’’ said Gaildford, laughing lightly. 
“It is avery prosaic finish, iso’tit? Batl 
avo glad it’s no worse,’’ 

“Ab, you may weil say 80, sir,’’ assented 
Mrs. Brown tragically, ‘we was just talk- 
ing of dragging the pond——”’ 

He looked her straignt in the face, but 
still smiling. 

‘Ob, nonsense; Becca was the last person, 
I should think, to commit suicide!’ 

“] sbouldn’t be surprised at auything 
Becca South did,” said Mrs, Brown, pur- 
sing ber lips, ‘‘and I'm glad it’s no worse 
than itis, But there, it’s just like her to 
go off like a flash o’ lightning and without a 
word to anyones. Why couldn’: she tell 
her aunt and her grandfather like an ordin- 
ary girl?’”’ 

‘because Becca isn’t an ordinary girl,” 
he retorted pleasantly, ‘But, as you say,” 
Mrs, Brown, we are ali glad it isn’t worse.’’ 

“And what aboutmy Mr. Oyril?”’ de 
manaed Mrs. Brown in a tone that implied 
that his disappearance was of far greater im. 
portance, 

“Oh, he went upto London by the mar- 
ket train,” be said careleesliy. ‘1 mportant 
business, l expect. There ia nothing won- 
Gerfal in that,’’ 

“Why, he and Secca must have travelled 
by the same train!’’ said someone shyly. 

Guildford Berton turned to the speaker 
leisurely. 

“Very likely,” he said easily, ‘‘How- 
ever, 1 am giad the matter is set at rest. 
Good-morning, Mrs, Brown; good- morning 
all,’? and bumming an air he sauntered out, 
leaving them to discuss the termination of 
the sensation. 

Outside on the beneh the man Fariong 
was still lying, apparantly asleep, and 
Guildford Berton scarcely noticed him. 

He made his way back to the station, and 
gotthe station master and the booking 
clerk together, and with the same air of 
@asy Ccarelesvness said — 

“I daresay you were rather surprised by 
Our visit and our questions, but the fact is 
we werea little uneasy atthe sudden dis- 
appearance of Becca South, Mrs. Harman 
had got it into her head that the bad—weil, 
run away; and there was some absurd sus- 
picion that Mr, Cyril Burne was connected 
witb ber filght; but 1 am giad tosay that 
we have just had tidings of her. She has 
gone up to London to take a situation, and 
fearing that her people wouid not let her 
go she took French leave,” 

‘-] gee, eir,’? said the station master. 
‘‘Lor’, if there was a fuss made over every- 
body that went off suddeoly without saying 
good bye, we shouid have enough to do on 
the line.” 

“Exactly,’’ assented Guildford Berton, 


“and 1am sure we are very much obliged 
to you for the trouble you haveteken. bY 
the way,’ be added as he turned to lea 
n ar wt t f ught 
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questions, perbaps you won’t mind telling 
them the truth.” 

‘Cortainly, sir, certainly’ assented the 
station master, and Guildfora Berton went 
down the steps again, feeling that thus far 
his cleverness and bis luck were serving 
him faithfally; but the strain had told up- 
on bim, and when he reached the cottage 
he stood by the door in the wa!! conscious 
of a reluctance to enter, 

For the first time the forbidding aspect of 
the place struck him; the dead silence, the 
grimness conveyed by the high walls, sent 
achill through bim; it was all so terribly 
silent; and yet, for all itssilence, he seem- 
ed to hear faintly, very faintly, the voice 
of the dead girl who lay hidden under the 
heap of leaves, 

“I’m getting nervous!” he muttered, 
with a forced smile. “That won’t do! 
Once | lose my nerve——!'’ 

Pul'ing himself together he pat the key 
in the lock and opened the door. Ashe 
did so thea man whom he had last seen 
asiocp on the inn bench came ssuntering 
by. 

Guildford Berton eyed him curiously, 
and with the vague suspicion with which 
he was doomed to regard every stranger 
henceforth, and as long as life should last; 
aud with a nod, said— 

“It is a fine day.” 

“I’ve seen better and I’ve s6en woree,” 
said Farlong sententiously, and with a 
glance at the high walle and as much of the 
grim cottage as he could see through the 
half-open aoor, sauntered on, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ky] ORAH drove tothe Court, and on the 
N wey wanaged to murmura few words 

of encourage vent to Harman, and at 
once sent her to her own room, Then, 
when she berself was alone, with the door 
safely locked upon the outside world, she 
taced this that bad happened to her. 

it was so inoredibie, so impossible, that 
at first she feit simply stupetied and num- 
bed; but presentiy, when sbe realized that 
Cyril had indeed deserted her, that she had 
lost bim for ever—for aven if he bad not 
married Recca all must be over between 
them—sbe uttered a low cry, and flung 
hersell face downwards upon the bed, and 
a flood of tears cawe to her reltet, 

So she lay and cried, Ler bands writhing 
together, ber beautiful bair strewn on the 
wilte coveriid, until ber woman’s pride 
came to her ald, and with a moan of shame 
she rose, trembling but resolute, 

Thie man who had won ber heart was 
not worth a sigh, least of all a tear! He had 
been acting, she told herse!f with a shud- 
der, from the very first, Ail the passionate 
protestations which hed thrilled her to the 
very sou! he had learned by heart; perhaps 
he had rehearsed them with Becca South! 
He bad been falee to the core, aud had just 
awosed bimself—that was alll—by making 
love to her, 

The shame of the thought that she had 
been jilted, ecorned by a man to whom the 
bad given her whole heart, burnt her like 
actus! fire, and her proud head bowed it- 
eelfon her breast with the weight of self- 
scorn and contempt, 

And she had believed in him so wholly, 
had loved bin 80 passionately and devot- 
edly, Had loved? A shudder shook ber 
as something within whispered, Yes, and 
love him still!’ And witha moan she 
flung her@elf on the bed again. 

That he had left her, deserted her, for 
B8UCD 80 O16 AM Bocca S uth, added a retined 
vorture tu her, Had sue been a lady, one in 
Lerown siation, she thought sbe could have 
borne it netter—but Becca, ber own maid! 

No doubt they were laughing together 
over his treachery and falseness! For the 
first time she realized that she was an earl’a 
dangbter, and something of the pride of 
race stirred within ber, and increased her 
shame aad humiliation, 

And let as she lay tnere in all the aban- 
donment of ber wiserya strange vague 
doubt Launted her, a doubt whether it was 
possibie that she could have been so cruelly 
decaived, whether Cyril could be so base 
and viie as facts seemed to make him. 
Why should he pave made love to her, and 
woh her promise to be bis wife, if ati the 
time he was in love with Becoa South? 

At last, with @ weary gesture that was at 
the same time full of determination, she 
rose and bathed ber faced. 

Cyril Burne had passed from hor life 
never to re-enter it, and from that moment 
it behoved her, if she possessed a spark of 
womanly pride and se!f-respect, to cast hia 


out from ver heart and even from her 

mind. Sbe would force berseifto forget 

bin, or ifshe thought of him ata)i to re- 
gard bina as beneath her contempt, 

With trem: zg hands she did up her 

4 } n ber prettiest dress, and 
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play ber part that no one should suspect 
that her beart was very nearly broken. 

The drawing-room door ras open, and 
she went {n and sat down to the piano, and 
began to piay mechanically, Instiactively 
she wandered intosa mournfal sonats of 
Schubert’sin harmony with her feelings, 
and her eyes begen to fill with tears. With 
ao impatient gesture she dashed them 
away, and cbanged the sonata to a brilliant 
fugue which filled the room with a magni- 
fioent storm of sound, in the midst of which 
the earl entered, 

He paused atthe door, looking at ber, 
and listening, and his face sofiened, or 
rather grew more proud and eatisfied, She 
was very beautiful, he thought, and she 
played like a masician. Yes, this daughter 
of hia was a credit to bim! 

Norah did not know be was in the room 
until be came and stood by the piano; then 
she stopped playing and, with a start, look- 
ed upat him, and he saw how paie and 
worm she luoked, 

“Please do not stop,” he said, witha 
wave of nis hand; and she went on playing, 
but more softly, 

He did not guess how keenly ber heart 
ached with the desire to tell him all, an: to 
receive one word of sywpathy and conso- 
lation from him, 

Sue came to the end of the piece, and the 
earl nodded approval. 

“You play with taste and expression, 
Norah,” he said; then, as if half ashawed 
of having anbent even so slightly, he ad- 
ded in tine same breath,almostas if he were 
afraid she would make some affectionate 
response, “By the way, what is this story 
that I have heard about one of your maids 
—the girl named Rebeooa Souta:”’ 

Norab winced, but she raised her eyes to 
nis steadily. This was a part of the ordeal 
she would have to undergo, and she would 
bear it without making a sign. 

“The story, papa?’ she raid, and her 
voice was as steady as her gazo., 

‘Yes,’’ be said impatiently, as if to speak 
of anything connected with so inferior a 
person as a servant annoyed him. ‘I nave 
heard, from my valet, some rumor that the 
girl has runaway. Itisnot true. I sup 
pose?’’ 

Norah hesitated for a moment, but a mo- 
ment only. 

“You, it is true,”’ she said, and she 
touched the keys softly to conoceai the tre- 
mor that shook her band. 

The earl raised his brows with marked 
displeasure, 

“Ran away from the Oourt!’’ he said, as 
if sach a proceeding were as incredible as 
running away from Paradise. ‘Why hasshe 
done sof With whom has she run away, 
pray?” 

“Sbe is Mrs. Harman’s niece,’’ said 
Norah slowly, and still playing softly, “and 
Harman is trying to keep it secret. Sne 
ran away with—Mr. Oyril Burne.” 

The ear! almost started, and his incipient 
frown gave place to an expression of satia 
faction. 

“In-deed!”’ he said, in a tone of haughty 
contempt, ‘It would be scarcely correct 
to say that it is no more than I expected, as 
my acquaintance with the—gentiemen was 
so slight; vut from whatl have heard of 
him 1 am notsurprised, I trustthat it will 
bea warning to you not to credit every 
stranger you may happen to meet with all 
the virtues,’’ 

Norah bent ber bead in silencs, She fet 
that she deserved all that he could sey, and 
yet the cold words fell upon ber heart like 
ice. By an effort she raised her eyes. 

‘The truth is not known, papa,’’ she said 
tn alow voice, ‘It is Harman’s secret——’’ 

“She need baveno fear of my commun! 
cating it,” be said beugbtily. ‘The girl 
has left my roof of her own free will, and 
there is an end of it—and her!’’ 

Norab drew a bresth of relief, and he 
moved towards the door with his slow and 
stately step: but he came back and stood 
looking down at ber. 

“Are you unwell?’ he asked. 

Norab shook her head. 

“] am a little tired this morning, papa,’ 
she replied. 

‘You look paie,’’ be said slowly, as if be 
were reluctantiy teliing ber of a fault. 
“Would you iike to see a medical man?”’ 

Nurab shook ber head again, end a faint 
smiie that was more sad than tears crossed 
ber face. No doctor could give her back 
the Oyril sne bad ioved and lost! 

“You bavenot looked well for some time 
pact,” hesaid. “Perbaps you need a changé 
of air.’ 

“J don’t know,” said Norah listiessly. 

“lam going up to town ina tew days,’ 
be wenton, ‘I had thoughtof staying at 





ap botel, but if you would like to scc.m 
pany me I will write, and tell them to hav: 


| the email! house in Park Lane ready. Tne 
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the changs may benefit you. Do you care 
to gor” 

Norah looked through the window unde- 
Cidedly. Perhaps she would learn to for- 
get Cyril more easily and quickly away 
from Santleigh. 

“Thank you, papa,’ she replied, ‘Yes, 
I would like to go.”’ 

“Very well,’ he said. ‘'] will makethe 
necestary arrangements. You wiil take 
Harman with you, and the housekeeper 
can send some of the servants up at once,”’ 
and he /oft the room, 

The day passed slowly, draggingly. 
Norah tried to read, to work, but the book 
dropped into her isp, and she found herself 
dweiling upon her trouble, and going 
over all ita details one by one with vivid 
distinctness, She dressed hersel! for din- 
ner, Harman being too Ill to wait upon ber, 
and went down with a |istiess step, to ind 
Guliidford Berton in the drawing-room. 

His presence was avery unwelcome one 
to her, and ber face flushed as he came up 
to her and, ander his breath, ssid— 

“{ have wired to my man in London; 
please do not be anxtous,”’ 

Before be could respond the earl en- 
tered, 

“Ab, Gaildford,’’ he sald, {am glad you 
dine with ustbis evening. I was going to 
ask youover. Weare going to town for a 
week ortwo. Lady Norah has not been 
looking weil for some time past, and needs 
change of air,’’ 

“Yes?” he said in his quiet voice, “I 
trust the change may do her good,”’ 

They went into the dining-room, and the 
earl, as he ladied out the soup, said— 
“There were one or two things I should 
be glad if you will see to, Gailford,” and 
he mentioged several matters connected 
with the esiate, 

“Certainly,’’ said Guilford Berton, ‘I! 
quite understand. Don’t let anything 
worry you while you are away; I will see 
to everything so far as | can,” 

“You know more about the estate than | 
do, I really think,’’ remarked the earl 
graciously. “I am sure I donot know 
what we should do without you. We go to 
tne house in Park Lane,” 

‘Yes?’ hesaid, ‘1 will write and teil 
the people in charge.”’ 

“Oh, thank you,’’ said theearl,. “I had 
intended doing 40, but if you will be so 
kind.’”’ 

‘“Certainiy,’’ assented Guilford Berton, 
asif it werea matter of course, “Lady 
Norah will bave the room overlooking the 
Park? And as to horses and 80 on,I sup- 
pose you will hire? 1 will write to Selby’s 
Lady Norab will want a brougham for her- 
selt,’’? be added thoughtlully. 

“Order what you think necessary,” said 
the earl indifferently. 

Nuial sat and listened in silence, She 
was beginning to understand how (tuilford 
Berton had rendered himself indispensabie 
to ber father. 

“By the way,’ sald the ear! altera pause, 
“you would be ail the better for a change 
yourse!!, (4uiidford,”’ 

Galiford Berton raised his glass, 

“Ob, | am all right—quite well,” be sald. 

“You scarcely look so,” returned the 
earl. ‘‘You ere thinner than you were, and 
paier,”’ 

Guildtord Berton glanced out of tha cor- 
ner of bie eyes at Norah, sod forced asmiie 
upon bis face, which he knew looked bhag- 
gard in the light thrown by a shaded jamp. 

‘Do 1?’ be said carelessly. 

‘When I say a change | don’t wish to in- 
fer that Santieigh is unhealthy, 1 consider 
it one of the most saiubrious places in En 
giand,” remarked the earl stiffly, ‘But 
change of scene iw sometimes an advant- 
age. Weocould find room for you at Park 
Lane if you care to come.” 

Tue color rese to Gaildtord sHerton’s 
naggard face, To be in the same bouse 
with Norah, to go about London with her, 
to bave ber Ww himeelf for some weeks, 
just when ber beart was sore,witb the sup- 
possd desertion of Uyril KBarne! What a 
chance for biw! 

‘“Tpank you, you are very kind,” he 
said, carefully suppressiag the secret joy 
which posessed hin, ‘I should be very 
giad torun up fora few days, but a littie 
later on. Tuese matters you have men- 
tioned must be seen to, and at once,’’ 

“You bave always been thougbtful and 
considerate, Guildford, Oome up to us, by 
al) meaus, and as soon a8 he caa,’’ 

Norah did not indorse the invitation, but 
sat, uer eyes bent upon her piate, She 
spoke little during the meal, and ruse witb 
a feeling wf relief wien the batier brought 
in the port, 





Galldford Berton sipped his wine and 


| talked, doing his best to ainuse the cari, 

| and it was not until they had got up to joip 

| Norab the drawing-room that he eaid 
j al " 


“Oh, about letters. You will have them 
forwarded, I suppose?” and he kept his 
eyes down, as he was waiting breathlessly 
for the reply which would mean so much 
to bim, 

“Yea, I suppose so,’’ answered the ear!, 
“It ia @ nalsance, however,” 

“Let me see,’ said Guildford Herton; 
“you don’t want to be troubled with busi- 
ness letters about the estate and circalars, 
and all that kind of thing. { wili tell the 
post offoe peopie to send them to me, and 
weed them out before I send them on to 
you. I can detect a business letter by the 
envelope, | think,’’ and he smiled, 
“Thank you,” responded the earl with a 
bow; ‘that will save me a great deal of 
trouble, Prey do so,” 

Guildtord Berton’s heart gave bound of 
relief and satisfaction. Ail the Uourt letters 
would now pass through bis hands, Not 
only the eari’s, but Norah's! 

“Very weil,” he said. “I don’ttbink I 
will come into the drawing-room,’’ be ad- 
ded, stopping sbort atthe library door, 
“The people in town must be written to at 
once, Piease make my excuses to Lady 
Noreh,”’ 

He went into the library and sat down to 
one of the writing tables, but as he laid the 
sheet of note paper with {ts gold ewblazon- 
ed crest before him and took upa pen, a 
sudden suspicion that he was not alone 
came over him. 

He glanced over his shoulder cautiously 
and with a haggard smile, for he know that 
the suspicion wasa mere fancy; butle 
looked round nevertneless, and it seemed 
to him that a shade, a formiess shape, was 
hovering cloud-like at the eud of the room, 
He got up,and ashe approached the 
shape appeared to grow less distinct and 
vanish; butat one moment it bad, to his 
mind, taken the form of Heooa, and its face 
wore the expression of horror which had 
appeared on hers when she tarned and saw 
him approaching her with the handker- 
chief tied over bis nouth, 

He staggered back into the chair and 
wiped the drops of sweat from his brow, 
and so satfor some minutes, At last ho 
drew the obair up to the tabie and began to 
write, but forthe lifeof bim he could not 
resistthe awful impulse to glance over his 
shoulder now and egain; and once or twice 
he fancied that the awful shape stili hov- 
ered in the corner of the room, 

“The earl was right,” be mutterred to 
himeelf with a ghastly smile; “I should be 
all the better for achange. Hut! inastn’t 
go yet. 1 must wait for Cyril Burne’s let- 
ter.”’ 

On the following Tuesday the ear! and 
Norah went to London. 

Norab by that time war looking still 
paler and more worn, and Lady Ferndale 
hed almost insisted upon the earl’s procur- 
ing medical advice for her. . 

‘Take herto Sir Andrew," she said al- 
most imperiously, ‘‘and if you have not 
done 40 by thetime I come up’’—she was 
going to London t& stay with friends ina 
week from thenoe—‘“‘and she is not decid- 
edly better, I sball take her myself.’’ 

Norah was surprised to find the house In 
Park Lane rather large. She had expected 
w see a tiny little villa; whereas, though it 
would have gone comfortably into one of 
the wings of the Court, it was one of the 
largest of the smaller Park Lane pieces, 

She was also sarprised t» find that there 
were so many people stil! left in London 
Lady Ferndaie and other ladies had ax- 
sured her that it would be empty; but it 
seemed to Norah that a great many fain!- 
lies were still in town, and she thought tha: 
the Park looked atil!l very green and pretty 
from her bedroom window, which,it tarned 
out, was the best In the house, 

She bad tothank Mr, (iulidford Berton 
for that. She bad also to thank him for the 
supply of flowers which came every morn. 
ing from she knew not where, little guos- 
sing that be saw them cut each morning 
frown the Oourt greon-housen, 

(TO BB OONTINUED., ) 
_- > - > - 

ETIQUBTTS OF AOCULDKNTS.—Aocording 
toa book on etiquette, you must never 
heed any little socident you suould happen 
to eet with when oulany where; it looks 
vulgar. When you unwillingly sit down 
upon a iady’s very best bonaet, don't ap- 
pear concerned, but smile pleasantiy and 

act as if nothing bad happened; otherwise, 
it would appear as if you thoughttt the 
only bonnet she Lad, 
EE 

Effie (to Mra, Kelweatner, who has just 
been speaking of Mr. B.)- “Why, Mra, 
Belweatber, | thougbt you hadn’t any hus 
band?’ Mra. 6,—-'Why, of course I bave, 
Effie. Do you mean to may that you don’t 


kuow Mr, Be.:weatner?” EmMe—" Yea, but 
I didn’t suppose he was your husband 
thought you hadn't any. Papa ald y 
married for money and that Wasa 
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BY MORLEY. 





One of those beautiful days, my sweet— 
Days like the olden days that we knew— 
Summer will set the print of her feet 
In a word of green ‘neath a sky of biue. 


Fair white feet—wherever they go, 

Fiowere must follow to tend thelr queen, 
And time must tarn with a beck ward fow 

To the biosson-time of our Might-have-been! 


Ah, my eweet, in those beautiful days 

Cowes the glad day that shall make you mine: 
Hirde, go parctise your gleefullest lays! 

Mun, as you never before shone, shine! 


Lillies, bloom In the woodland ways! 
(Grass, grow green under dainty feet! 
Faireet of ali Life's beautiful days 
He the day that sees you return, my sweet! 
8 


Intormation Received. 





HY B.S, DREWRY, 





for some few hours I did duty for the 

night inspector atthe Maynard Street 
Police Station, under exceptional circum- 
siances which, even bad the temporary sub- 
atitution of officers come to the ears of the 
chiefs would have condoned the Irregular- 
ity—for 1 was not attached to this station at 
all, nor was 1 even a uniform officer, 

l was a detective inspector attached to 
Sootiand Yard, and it was a kind of chance 
as one Calis it, that brought 6 that particu- 
lar night about twelveto Maynard Street 
Station. 

Hix months before a very daring and 
clever bill forgery had been committed by 
aman whom | happened to know by sight 
and I was set the Job of finding him, and a 
job it proved, and no mistake, for the man 
bad gota clear month's e@tart with the 
money; the forged blils were at three 
months, but by a mere accident the coun- 
terfeit was discoveted at a month, just 
thirty days after he had quietly walked off. 
However, at last 1 traced bim to Aimerica, 
then to S#razil, from thereto Franoe, and 
lastly—the fool was too secure—back to 
London. 

1 bad reason to believe that by to-night or 
nexs he would be ata oertain not very re- 
putable house, which 1 watched myself 
from half-past ten, relieving my man. Cold 
work too, that hour’s watch, but my six 
months’ patience was rewarded, for pre- 
sently out came my chase, admirably dis- 
guised as an old man, 

Ashe walked off towards where May- 
nard street turned off, I quietly followed 
him, ana nota stone's throw from the sta- 
tion arrested him. 

‘“] want you, please, Mr, Nettleship,’’ | 
sald. 

He was taken as fiat aback as ever a ves- 
sel in white squall could be. I hadn’ta 
bit of trouble then to get him to the station 
hard by and safe locked up, against being 
charged in the morning at Bow street. 

So you see that is how I came to be in 
there, 

“Going home now,! suppose,Overbury,”’ 
said the inspector as we stood by the fire in 
the charge-room. ‘'Wish 1 was instead of 
four hours more on duty,” 

Something in his manner made me ask 
quickly: 

“Nothing wrong at bome | hope, Carey— 
no one ill?” 

‘Yea,’ he said, huskily; ‘my little Nell 
is down with croup, doocter said this even- 
ing he'd stop; it’s touch and-go, but if——’"’ 

We both swang round asthe door flew 
back, aud his lad Tom rushed in, crying 
bitterly, his clothes whitened with snow, 

“Father, father, oome quick! Mother 
sent me! Neli—dootor say she’s worse——’’ 

‘Lord help me! | can’t stop here and my 
chlid dying, if 1’m sacked for it!’’ poor 
Oarey said desperately. 

“Go on, old fellow,’’ I said, gripping his 
hand for a moment “I'll take your place— 
it’s all right! (set bome, and don’t come 
back till——"’ 

1 turned away, but 1 hearda hoarse 
“God bless you!” and the door shut behind 
the two—man and boy. 

A minute after I just stepped to the large 
room opposite, and said a few words of ex- 
planation tothe men there—not many—on 
night station duty. They said ‘‘Very well, 
air,’ and ‘They were so sorry,’’ which | 
believed fully, for Oarey wasa right good 
fellow, 

This police station te builtin an oid sta. 
bie yard, the rooms or offices I have men. 
joned opening from the wide arched pas. 
Gage way thatied from Maynard street 
into the yard itself; the inspecior’s office 
was the first door on the left as you turned 


4 WAS one bitter December night that 





1 went to the arch for a minute and 
looked up and down Maynard street, just, 
1 believe, from that kind of restiessness 
which so often follows the relaxation of 
long snd mentai strain. 

What a bitter night it was, pitilessly 
dreary and dark; the gbost-like snowflakes 
falling fast and silent, whitening housetops 
and window ledgesand roofs alike, and 
glistening into dazzling whiteness where 
the gaslight shone upon it. 

Sounds were mufiied as only snow can 
muffie, and there was nota soul in sight. 
Who would be out sucha night and at 
nearly one o’ciock unless com pelled?—yet 
the next moment some one did come along, 
plodding bis way, a gentieman in a furred 
ulster, a rather bandsome but forbidding 
looking man, I thought. He said as he 
passed. ‘Detestable night, isn’t it?—no 
cabs for love or money. Good-night.” 

‘Goed night, sir,” I answered, and 
watched the retreating form, wondering 
vaguely who he was, whence he came, and 
ifhe were homeward bound. I noticed 
that as ne walked each footstep was instant- 
ly obliterated by the falling snow. 

“] went back to the charge room and the 
fire, and as | was totally unprovided for 
my volunteer duty, I helped myself to 
some of the food which Carey had brought. 

About half. past one two of the usual kind 
of night charges were brought in—a bedi- 
gened woman as drunk as could be and a 
ruffian caught with burgling tools on him, 
hiding by a jeweller’s shop; both were 
locked up. 

After that all was quiet again, even, to- 
wards three o’clock,1 may say, terribly 
still, and O how bitterly cold. So deadly 
still as to be awesome in the sense of that 
silent white world outside—so intensely, 
strangely cold, that even asl sat reading 
bythe fire 1 feit as if an icy chill were 
striking into my very flesh and biood—and 
then that curious, indescribable sensation 
crept slowly over me which some of us 
bave felt, of not being alone, of being 
watched by eyes that followed every move- 
ment, every breath drawn. 

With a shiver, I rose up and forced my- 
set! to turn towards the door, and look over 
the high railed desk table which rose like 
a counter half-way between fireplace and 
entrance, I turned, then, and was so atart- 
led that fora moment! stood absolutely 
atill as if frozen. 

I was not alone. I had heard neither 
opening nor closing of that door, but 1 was 
not alone and—the door was atili shut. Oo 
the otber side of the official desk stood a 
young and handsome woman, wrapped in 
a costly fur cloak, with the hood partially 
drawn over her head; she stood motionless, 
ber white hands clenched on her breast, 
looking at me—through me—1 felt as if 
piercing to my inmost soul, with such ut- 
terable horror in her burning eyes and 
ghastly face as God send I may never see 
again. 

Who wasshe? What wes she? There 
wasa wedding-ring on ber finger, but that 
was nothing; there was nota fiake of white 
on her sables either, Had it ceased snow- 
ing, then, or had she come in a carriage or 
cab? She must, such a night. 

She did not look insane either. And how 
had she entered soasilentiy? Ail this flashed 
through my mind ina second, and then I 
seid kindly, for 1 pitied her: 

“Will you take that seat, madam, and tell 
me what you want; I am the inspector in 
obarge.’’ 

it seemed as if my speaking broke some 
spell; perhaps it gave her courage. She 
moved a step forward but neither sat down 
nor for one second dropped that weirdly 
horror struck gaz9; whether I lowered 
mine or looked at her I felt her gaze ali the 
same watching me—as mad people do some- 
times,’’ 

“] want,’’ she said, ‘to make a confession 
of blackest gullt and give myself up to jus. 
tioe.’’ 

It was notthe mere statement or words 
that went through me withan absolute 
shock—we often hear such ‘“statements,’’ 
especially after any great crime—it was the 
manner and voice. 

I saw the bloodiess lips moving and 
every line on the quiver, yetthe voice 
sounded as if it came from a distance, 
strangely muffied and afar oft—low, delib- 
erate, painfully level in intonation, as if 
under intense suppression, and for ali its 
level tone, instinct with a passion and ter- 
ror that vibrated in each word, 

Outwardly I did not start or move a mus- 
cle, but internally I felt a slow horror 
creeping over my whole being; there was 
something inexpressibly awful about this 
woman and her grim errand, here in such 


under the archway, tbe other door was on an bour and night 

the right a few feet furtherdown. An in instead of opening the proper book I 
e or Of the first office ied to the entrance | took a large sheet of paper upon whict 

paspage and other rooms Of the building. ‘take dow! her statement—why | never 








could quite have told. 

“Yes,” I said quietly, ina matter-ol- 
course, official manner, as if nothing in the 
world could startie the coolness of an ex- 
perienced police officer—I am sure nothing 
ought, all things considered, ifany experi- 
ence can quite make a stock out of # man, 
“‘] am all attention, Madam, What is your 
crime?’’ 

Sbe answered in exactly the same strange 
volce and way: 

“Murder, I killed bim six hours sgo 
and then went back home before | was 
missed by the servants, and my husband 
was out at bis clubI knew.’’ She paused 
as if waiting to be questioned, or too torn 
with horror and remorse to go on without 
some aid. 

“Who is it you bave murdered, then?’”’ I 
asked, fully expecting the reply I got. 

“My lover, He grew tired of a secret in- 
trigue, madly jesious of my husband, and 
swore at last that unless I fied with him he 
would betray my guilt. I knew he would 
do it, too, and as [ loved the wealth and 
worldly position for which I nad married a 
thousand{fold more than any human being, 
it was only a question of which of us should 
fall—which strike tbe biow, I would not 
perish, so he must. And he has,’ she said, 
her hands clutching attbefar. Bat my 
pity was gone; the woman was a heartless 
devil. There was little of shame or re- 
morse in this coming to give herself up— 
she was acting under the frightful, half- 
mad excitement of borror following the 
deed. Sbe went on herseif: 

“] boughta long knife—pistola make a 
noise, Then! planned to lure him, I 
wrote to him. I feigned to yield, and bade 
him meet meone svening at nine in the 
old piace of rendesvous,’’ 

‘‘Wheie was that?’ I said as she paused 
again. 

Where we lived. We shut up the house 
in the winter and the gardens are letto run 
wild. I knew about the old unused ice- 
house hidden by evergreens; it is deep in 
the side ofa dell, I found it out, but no 
one else knows of it— no one; 80 the body 
will never befound, I took oare of that.’ 

“And you made your lover meet you 
near this place, then?” I said, looking 
steadily at ber, and she shuddered. 

‘Yes,’’ came those far-off repressed 
tones that were getting almost unbearably 
terrible to hear, 

I] made bim kneel as in jest to kiss my 
left hand, and then, as be bent his head, | 
stabbed him downwards—downwards, to 
the heart, I dragged the body into the ice. 
house when I had made sare he was quite 
dead, and threw in the knife,shut the door, 
re-arranged the bushes, and went back 
home, getting in with my secret latch-key- 
1 felt only the relief from danger at tirst, 
but when it grew—later—and I was aione 
in my room, it came upon me—seized me 
in ite throes—the horror of the bloody deed 
Ihad done. My God! The hideous guilt 
and terror,” she said, wringing her bands. 
‘But he forced me to doit! He drove me 
to it! The fool, to think Iocared tor him 
more than gold, and position, and the 
world’s praises,’ 

‘“Oomplete your statement, madam,’’ I 
said abruptly. ‘‘Who was the murdered 
man?’’ 

The woman avewered in the oddest way, 
as if suddenly oblivious of her own horri- 
ble confession, and tie fact that I should of 
course on that detain her for inquiries, 

“Only an obscure gentieman, with no 
friends, who even knew where he was; ne 
will never be missed or asked after and 
never be found. Iam safe from even sus- 
picion,”’ 

Was she, alter all, some half-mad creature 
under a fearful hallucination? Somehow 
that idea would not hold me—the grim reai- 
ity of her confesasion did—despite the 
strange, even weird, unreality about her 
appearance bere and characteristics, | said, 
quietly, keeping a suspicious eye to her 
movewents, though escape from pursuit 
was impossible: 

“Answer me three questions, please 
madam. Where isthe scene of the mur- 
der? what was the victim’s name? and what 
is your name and addrese?”’ 

She gave sucha violent start that she 
quite staggered back a step, and flung out 
her bands, 

‘‘My God!” she said in a hoarse whisper, 
‘twhat an awful dream!’ 

With that last word I strode round the 
desk to prevent her leaving, and in that 
second, reeled back against the wall with a 
smothered cry—tnere was nothing there! 
The woman, the form, was gone as sudden- 
ly, a8 mysteriously as it had come, 

I wrenched open the door and sprang to 
the arch giving on the streei so ewiitiy that 


nothing of flesh and blood could possibiy 
have been Many paces in either directior 
bul nothing wasin sight; it bad left of 





snowing, but there was not a footprint any- 
where in the snow, nor track of a wheel in 
the roadway. 

1 turned back to the room, and sat down, 
I wae staggered and thoroughly shaken, | 
confess, and it was some minutes before ] 
could pull myself together. Then { read 
again the confession I had taken down, 
word; for word, and folded it carefully 
away in my pocket-book, thankful I had 
not written in the usual book. 

For I resolved at once to fathom the mys. 
tery, if possible, and unearth the crime so 
strangely revealed to me, by, I nad not the 
least doubt, the murderess hersel!, not in 
the body, but whether spirit from beyond 
the grave, or “similitude” I cared little just 
now to think, though I had read much and 
with deep interest about these subjects, 
and many otners too, I may say, for my 
father had been well-to-doin my youth 
and bad given me a superior education. 

Thats frightful murder bad been this 
night committed by the real self of the un- 
real visitant I had spoken with, | felt as 
certain as of my own existence, but how to 
find tbat actual personality, that handsome 
woman who, false to ber busband, assassin 
of her paramour, lived in the world yet, 
and passed, doubtiess, as one honored, ad- 
mired, praised of men, 

1 felt 1 must discover and unmask her, 
but where was the clue to find her? Noth. 
ing was possible save the hope of seeing 
hersomewhere, 1 would baunt ali through- 
fares and public resorts, when off duty, | 
thought at length. 

Carey came back near four; the little las- 
sie was better, he said, the doctor thought 
abe would pull through, 

And sabe did too, I heard next day when 
1 called to inquire, 

a J * * . * 

We “‘teos,’”’ like other folks in their lines, 
often get our blood up overa difficult 
piece of work that putsa fellow on his 
mettle, and I did in my, at present, seltf- 
imposed task, 

My only confidante was my wife, for 
Rose could keep her pretty mouth as close 
astbe grave, and besides 1 wouldn’t for 
the world bave had her feel neglected by 
my constant absence off duty, after six 
months’ absence too, So i told ber all. 

A week passed without apy resalt from 
my peregrinations after the unknown mur- 
deress, but then she might not even live in 
London. 

I wondered if we ever met—boib in bod- 
ily form, whether her spirit that bad seen 
me would recall my face, whether she 
would then fear that ber ‘‘awful dream’’— 
if sleeping her real selfhad been—was 
more than a dream, and that sbe had in the 
perturbed spirit actually betrayed the hide- 
ous secret of ber double guilt to, of ail peo- 
ple, a detective, I taought she would, if 
ocoult students were rigbt. 

One evening I was passing along Port- 
man Square wien abead of me a carriage 
and pair polled up, perhaps to take its 
owners to a dinner party or theatre. It 
was still a bitter frost, but, rather carious 
to see who came out, 1 paused. Ina few 
moments tbe ball door opened emitting a 
flood of gaslight across the dry white pave- 
ment, and a gentleman and lady came out 
and crossed to the carriage. 

I saw both plainly and caught my breatb. 
The man was the very gentieman who bad 
passed by at tne Police Station a week ago 
and exchanged a word. I knew him st 
once, and the lady too, even to tbe rich 
sables she wore—my.strange visitant, but 
her real self—here in allthe glow of life 
and beauty. 

I saw her face plainly under the garish 
light, no horror in it now, no passion of 
terror avout its lines, or smiling lips, and 
yet—great Heavens! how false they were! 
how blood-red the hand tbat clasped the 
arm of the busband she had so basely, cal- 
lously betrayed with scarcely it seemed 
even the excuse of passion, for in the dark 
story wld methe most painful element 
perhaps bad been the absence of ali beart 
as motive power and the presence only in 
it all of cold-vlooded calculation and mere 
vitiated pleasure jn an intrigue. 

I felta poaitive thrill of almost triam- 
phant gladness that 1 baa found her, and 
with her the clue to bring her to justice. [| 
could bave pitied her, wished to spare ber 
ifshe bad sinned from the oft-told less 
heinous motive—but this!—it was devilish, 
and I was merciless. 1 bad not even the 
most passing temptation to swerve from wy 
piain path of duty, and spare ber. Wby 
ner basband might be her next victim if he 
should chanoe to thwart ber, 

I carelessly asked a postman who came 
by asthe carriage swept off, ‘who that 
handsome couple from 99 were?”’ 


‘Oh, that’s Gascoignes,” he said, *D* 
* Bi 
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banker 1 b’lieve; and aint the mss 
good, always gives us a sov. for Cbristius 
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box. I’ve heerd she’s ‘vonderful charita. 
ble.” 

He burried on, and I went my way. So 
that was her game, was it, one of her vani- 
ties; the worid’s praises she had meant to 
keep with her gold, or as a better mask to 
the vice of ber real self. She posed as a 
dame charitable then, as well as woman of 
social status, fond help-meet, friend to the 
friendiees!—this heartlessiv guilty wife, 
this cold-blooded murderess! 

Now indeed, I set myself quietly to 
work to find out all about the Gascoignes— 
Mrs. Gascoigne primarily, the husband in- 
cidentally. With well off, prominent peo- 
pie balf the diMoulties of my starting work 
were obviated, and the banker at least had 
nothing to conceal from the world of ail 
such things as are generaliy known about 
honest fol ks, 

I need not weary with details of my cau- 
tious inquiries and movements; the result 
of information obtained stood in a few days 
thus: 

Mr. Olaude Gascoigne, sleeping partner 
in certain large banking house, bad beep 
married five years. His wife’s maiden 
name was Ward—Olivia Ward—a beauty, 
but poor; and ne had met her at Soarbor- 
ough. 

He was much attached to her, and indul- 
ged ber every wish that gold could gratiry. 
She was fond of him (I knew better than 
that!) and bore exactly the repute tne post- 
man bad said. She was heid in hignest 
esteem and liking by everyone, rich and 
poor,—always attended her parish church 
regularly, and so on, 

They had a cottage ornee at Highgate, in 
a lovely hilly spot somewhat apart, the 
garden large and—to please madame—left 
ratber wild and rural. 

I visited the place one day, outside, took 
the bearings and part of the pa.ing where 
I could best effect entrance to the deserted 
grounds before dawn, lie perdu till day- 
light enough tn see, and then search for the 
ice house—the tombof the murdered man. 

A grim enough search it was too, I tell 
you, in the old gray of the first streaks of 
the winter dawn, but I found the ‘‘deli’’— 
you see | had the c.ue—for there was not 
two ‘dells’”’ where any such place could be 
—and after careful search I found the right 
bushes amongst the many that grew, founa 
the hidden door which was bolted aa the 
murderess had left it, and 1 feared might 
make a noise—being rusted in by the ten 
days’ damp—so I did not attempt to open 
it. 

Indeed, trom this point both duty and 
caution required a responsible witness, Be- 
sides, in truth I was trespassing; we should 
strictly speaking require a warrant to 
search the premises, I returned therefore 
to Scotland Yard, went to my superinten- 
dent as soon asl could and told him the 
whole extraordinary story. 

Asl bad expected he absolutely stared 
and demanded—‘‘Were you dreaming, 
Overbury?—ghoste—similitude--what bosb! 
it’sabsurd. And Mrs, Gascoigne too!” 

But I stood unmoved—steadily persistent 
in my story and facts which were posing. 
1 bad never I said known the lady’s exist- 
ence before, or of such a place as Laurel 
Cottage, Highgate. He was etaggered, | 
stood so high as a man of probity, capabil- 
ity and superior education. 

I clinched his wavering by my common 
sense—‘‘Let us quietly get the warrant. 
sir, take the surgeon, and go to-night to 
search that ice house, If a murdered corpse 
is not there I'll adinit that Charlies Over- 
burg isa dreamicg fool—and leave the 
torce. If it is there—well we get a warrant 
to arrest the woman on suspicion. You 
can hold me to my words, sir.’’ 

“By Jove, you’ve beaten me Overbury!”’ 
he excisimed changing countenance, ‘‘your 
earnestness forces itself on me, strange 
though your belief seems, you shal! do as 
you wish—we’'ll go, but | don’t know how 
such a queer story will sound in a matter- 
of-fact law court.” 

“IT think it need not come oat sir,’ said 
I, smiling at the idea presented, ‘from in- 
formation received, will cover all won’t 
itr” 

“Yes. it must. Well you have taken 
my breath away man.” 

“it will take hers away, 1 fancy, sir, 
when | arrest her,’’ I answered grimly. 

a 7 * * * . 

Well, that night we three went, the sup- 
erintendent, the surgeon, and myself, abao- 
lute secrecy being necessary at present lest 
the Jeast whisper should reach Mra, Gasco- 
igne, She was [ thought the very woman 
to take poison if ehe could not escape, 

I got that door of the old ice house open 
and stepped it first, holding high the lan- 
tern. 

There it lay at our feet—with the loath- 


some creeping things of the horrible vault | 


above, below, on the walls—the rigid half 





frosen body of a mardered man! 

“God help us! you were right!’’ said the 
superintendent in an awed manner, 

. os ® e * * * . 

“Ie Mra, Gascoigne at home?” 

At three o’clock the next day! asked 
that question of the footman who answered 
my ring at 99 Portman Square, 

He looked curiously at me and my com- 
panion—then across to my cab, I was well 
dressed, like any ordinary gentleman, a 
character I could weli assume; my subordi- 
nate wore a rougher cloth and bad no pre. 
tence to passa for gentility. 

‘ Y-es sir, she is at home, but she and 
Mr. Gasovigne sre still at the luncheon 
table,” 

“I stepped into the hall, however, my 
man following at once, 

“Give your mistrees this card,’ | said 
quietiy, ‘‘and say 1 wish to see her on busi- 
ness,’’ 

The servant took it with a dubious look 
and went into the dining room, a door on 
the left. My constable sat down on the bali 
chair with a nod. 

I heard her voice—could | ever forget it? 
though now it sounded naturs!, near, not 
level or fullof repreesed horror—only in 
easy Surprise, 80 secure was the woman of 
her safety, 

“Mr, Ovaries Overbury”’ thesilvery voice 
repeated from the card, “I don’t know 
such a name; what is be like Josepbe?” 

“Very gentiomaniike ma’am, tall, fine 
looking, I should say wa'am, and may be 
about forty.” 

“Does ne look like an impostor’ said the 
master’s voloe—I knew that again of course 
—with an amused tone, “my dear O.ivia, 
your charities draw sucb folk.”’ 

“No sir, heis nothing ofthat sort I’m 
sure,” returned Josephs respectfully, 

‘Well, show himin here. OUome to the 
fireside, Olivia.’’ 

l was shown into a handsome dining 
room, but asl entered I saw Mra, CGasco- 
igne, who was seated by the hearth, change 
color and, | am certain she beld her breatu; 
but in the look she gave me there was puz- 
ziement, as well as a flash of apprehension 
—or fear, 

I merely bowed, and then turned to Mr, 
Gascoigne, who looked hard at me, evi- 
dently not quite sure of recognition, as | 
sald: 

“May I ask sirto speak to Mrs, Gasco- 
igne a few words alone—first,”’ 

Poor man! if he hai only been out, to be 
spared the shock so suddenly. 

‘Pardon me Mr, Overbury,’’ he answer- 
ed my atifily, ‘my wife hasno business she 
minds my hearing. By the bye, I think, 
yes, lam sure now thatI have seen you 
before—tbe night of the snow. storm, ten or 
twelve days ago! you were standing out 


side the Maynard Street Police Station. 


I saw bis wite start slightly, but 1 repiied 
deliberately to him. 

‘Yes, sir, { remember your passing, I 
was in charge there in those four first morn. 
ing hours ofthe 5th, I ama det:ctive in- 
spector’—l paused; a very painful duty 
was made doubly hard by his presence. 
Why would he not be spared the revela. 
tion of her double gulit and his dishonor 
before the face of a stranger. 

“Weil,” he said impatiently, “and what 
is your business here tuen with my wife?” 

There was bo heip for tt. 

“This air,’ 1 said—and walking straight 
to his wife, lightiy touched her sLouider. 
“You are my prisoner Mrs. Gasovigne, 
charged with the murder of Aimbrose Hart. 
land,”’ 

With such acry as might break froma 
stricken wild animal more than human 
lips, she fell back ip thechair, and her hus 
band gripped my ieft arm, 

“Woat the devil do you mean?”’ he sald 
fiercely; ‘‘what monstrous mistake are you 
under in identity, man!’’ 

“For your sake, air, 1 wish to Heaven I 
bad made a mistaxke,’’ I said, gently releas- 
ing my arm, and he feli back a step, gaz- 
ing, poor fellow, almost wildly from me 'o 
his wife’s deathly face as sLe LOW Slowly 
lifted herself, recovering herseif somewhat 
in very desperation peruaps —audac ous 
after that firet shock, 

“J¢ia some abdsuri mistake, of course,” 
she said, moistening ber dry livid lips. 
‘“sbow your warrant please?’’ 

1 produced it, read it, warned ber to take 
care of what she said. 

‘‘] have nothing to fear or say except tual 
I know nothing.”’ 

‘““] must know more of this though before 
my wile is touched,” interposed Mr. (sas 
coigne sternly. ‘Who wasthis Hartland raid 
be to wardered on the 5:b of tis uontn? 
my wife knows no such person, and /f she 


bad why should she murd——' he stup 
ped. 
‘‘Recause, unhappily, sir, on your wife's 
wooonlession ne nace a 











the morning of the sixtb,st Maynard Street 
Station, that man was ber lover and threat 
ened to tell you uniess——” 

“By Heaven! you dareto face me with 
such a black lie as that!” he cried, lifting 
his clenched hand, but Icaughtit. 1 was 
& powerful man and held him easily. 

“Gently, sir, and read thia, I don’t want 
to call my man in.” 

His pnand dropped—he was ashen pele, 
but he never moved aa be took the fatal 
confession, hereeif iu the spirit surely had 
made, As beread, | ovolly took the knives 
of? the tabie and put them quite away from 
ber reach, 1 bad seen ber look and read it. 

Then I came near ber again, 

When Mr, Gasovuigne gave me back the 
paper and turned to bis wife, 1 think { 
never saw #o terrible a change In any man, 
he might have grown years older in those 
minutes, , 

“That was the very hour,” he sald slow- 
ly, “thet you woke up witha start that 
aroused me too. and cried out those very 
words, ‘My God! whatan awful dream,’ 
but would vot teli me what you dreamed. 
Was it this, Olivial epeak in Heaven's 
nawe—I will kuow the truth, for your sil- 
ence is terrible. Have you been faithless 
ortrueto me? Anawcr,” 

She spraug to her feet like a tiger at bay, 

“It is all false!’ sne cried fleroely, ‘that 
paper ia a forgery. 1 was sieeping at your 
side! How oould | be at that man’s police 
aiation? 1 was at homeali thatevening. I 
never kuew any Ambrose Hartliand—” 

‘Stay, madam,”. 1 interposed, ‘The 
body was found ip the 106 house last night, 
the knile by it, On the body, identified to- 
day by his late jandlady, we found papers 
and letters of yours, aud (he last, arranging 
that fatal meeting —-’’ 

Sne suddenly sprang at me and tried to 
grip my throat—tnaddened I verily be- 
lieve, but | caught her bands and bore her 
back t) the obair In almost convulsions, 

J a . * * e * * 

I soarcely remember a greater sensation 
than that triai of Olivia Gascoigne made in 
world, the more that somehow a few 
whispers got about of something uncanny 
atthe bottom of ite discovery. Link by 
link the evidence was pul togather and she 
was condemned, That night she died. She 
had managed to choke the windplpe with 
her own fingers, Mr, (iasooigno went 
abroad, 

I have that paper still in my desk, I 
hope 1 may never bave such another terri- 
ble confession, or such watch as that which 
I kept atthe Maynard Street Police Sta- 


tion, 
———> « > 


AN IMPBRIAL DkKkEsS,—The {/Einpresa of 
Russia, shat bright woman who ia the fa. 
vorite sister of tue Princoss of Wales, bas 
been lately presented with a very magni fi- 
cent specimen of the Circassian national 
ovustuime by one of her ladies, and this val- 
uabie present is sald to be maluly the work 
ofthe giver, Tue dress consists firatofa 
polluted cap of bleck velvet, shot with gold, 
aod edged with « wide vein of embroidered 
silver. 

Attached to the cap is a white gauze vell, 
speckled with silver stars, The long robe 
tunic is inade of garnet velvet, lined with 
lilac siik, and heaviry embroidered with 
goid. Both sidesot the upper portion (bod- 
icé) are embroidered with wold, and orna- 
mented with a row of star-shaped bultons, 
from wisich beng gold tasse.s., 

The sleeves are short; bul the arine apd 





shoulders are furtuer protected by asbort 
jacket of BKYy-biu6, hoav ly ornamented 
with gold embroidery, and edorned with 


twenty three paira of golden clasps, ay 


inch wide, and #\udded with turquoises, 
The clasps are desigued to fasten the Jacket 
Over the tunic in front; but the custom Isto 
leave the garment loose, aud the clasps are 
ipt-nded wioré lor orbpament than use, 


Tue tuaic 4 gathered in at tue waist by 4 
girdle ol yarnet voeivel, embroidered with 


faxieued bY @ large silver Clasp, 


glo, ap i 
elaborate. y Chesed, and studded with tur- 
quvises, This confusion of goid and ail- 


Verpwhies wou.d kee 60 Atecerdant In oo 
FE agiish costume, is quite usual inthe Kast, 
ance doew nct seem unbecoming to @ bar- 
baric s#lyié. 

fue loose Turkish trousers which appear 


below sr6é inade of cream colored striped 
silk, ebroider6éd with silver, The si0es 
are of morceco, Orbamected with high 
heels, wich are cased in purple velvet and 
Orremented with gold. This costume, it 
in ueediess lo say, Is nOt Lhe Ordinary one 


of tue Circassiab peasauts, or 6ven of an oF- 





Ginary chieftalness, Itis Of @ type essen 
tially regal, and probavly worn On.y on 
QrOAal pala OCCaS.0TR 
—_ * >_> 
Ine Pr ot Wales is eaf and 
‘ t A nie “ - and 
a ” er mf 
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Scientific and Useful. 
WARTS —It is fairly established thatthe 
common wart, which is so unsightly and 
often #0 proliferous on the hands and 
face, can be easiiy removed by armall 
Jones of sulphate of inagnesia taken inter- 
nally, 
TRES-FRLLING HY DYNaMITtR.— Some 
Interesting experiments have been made 
ju the vicinity of Uopenhagen with tree 
felling for military purposes, by dynamite, 
The object was to ascertain the saving in 
time and labor efleoted by this method,and 
the resulta were exceedingly satisfactory. 
‘Trees of 80 nuch as three feet in diameter 
were brought down in some twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, whereas time vocu- 
pied by ordinary foiling would probably 
have been ten times greater. 
MAOHINE FOR BUTTRRING,—One of the 
latest and mest unique inventions /s a ma- 
chine for buttering bread, it is used in 
connection with a patent bread cutter, and 
in intended for use in prisons, workbouses 
and other reforimatory inatitutions, There 
is a cylindrical svaped brush, which Is fed 
with butter, and laysa thin layer on the 
bread as it comes from tne cutter, The 
machine can be worked by band, steam or 
electricity, and has a capacity of outting 
and buttering 750 loaves of bread an hour, 
the saving of butterand of bread and the 
decrease of the quantity of crambe in said 
to bo very large, 
How TO CLEAN ENGRAVINGS.—It fre- 
quently happens that fine engravings, not- 
withstanding every precaution, become 
solled and stained, and a recipe for reator- 
ing them ia valuable, Put the engraving 
On a smooth board and cover it with a thin 
layer of common salt, finely pulverised; 
then squerzo lemon juice upon the salt 
until a considerable portion of it Is dissolv- 
ed. After every part of the picture bas 
been subjected to this treatment elevate 
one end of the board so that it will form an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the borizon, 
Then pour on the engraving boiling water 
until the salt and lemon juice are weil 
washed off. It will then be portectly free 
from stain, it inust be dried on the board, 
Or on some smooth surface gradually. If 
dried by the fre orsun it will be tinged 


with a dingy yellowish color, 
ee i — Se -- 


Farm and Garden. 


He.Pe.—One of the .gravemt difficultica 
with farmers is to secure good help, There 
are usually enough of applicants for all 
positions on the farm, bat the capabie 
and efficient help ia not to be easily ne- 
cured, 

Looss SoiL.—By keeping the surface of 
the soll loose the loas of inolsture by capii- 
lary attraction and 6vaporation will be par- 
tially avoided, A loose soil, if of only an 
inch In depth, serves as a mulch, or cover 
ing, over the surface of the ground, thus 
protecting the roots and assisting to retain 
the moisture below, 

SMALL TRekS.—By planting amall trees 
they can be better started and wili 
liabie tothe effects of drouglit, coupared 
with old trees, Tuo inuch top on young 
trees is afrequent cause of lose, they not 
possessing safficiont roots to nourish the 
many new shoots that ar6é produced on 
tops that have not been cut back, 


he \e«s8 


In THK FikLDs,-—One cause of the stack- 
og ol corn in the field isthe lack of room 
Inthe barns, as itt i4a@ bulky crop, © 
sieda, to keep off the water, will 
the fodder, but the loss of fodder 
posure in due largely to the stacks Lelng 
my roperly constructed, the winds lurow- 
lug thom over, A large proportion of 
fodder is also trainpled by stock and waat- 
6d, 

MaNURBYK,—If your manure heap is low 
and you cannot manure all your jand con 
centrate your efforts to 
purchase fertilizers, Never aitempt to 
make a amall quantily of manures cover @ 
large space, The fres use of inanure will 
save labor and lows from droug! 
p ante will grow more rapidly at firs., send 
tueir roots down deep, and get aliead of (ue 


if 4) 
protect 
by x 
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weeds, 

MoistUuKK —Wheo molsture in plenti- 
ful aud te rain# come at the proper tlunes 
it must not be Overlooked that the weeds 
are benefitted by the favorable condi nes 
as wellas the crops, The racna increase 
the work of destroying weeds, bul iaveh 

{the labor may waved by uelug (16 

iitivator afler 6ach rain #& a to deatroy 

weeds 45 mx aa Liey apipoar 1 ‘6 
| grouu 1. 
ee tt ee 
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THE ANGELUS. 


HY JRAN FRANCOIS MILLE?, 


This masterpiece of the great French 
painver has been purchased by an Ameri- 
oan for the sum of $116000 and duties, 
amounting in all to about $150 000 Itis the 
largest sur ever paid for a painting of this 
ailzo, 

Joan Franoois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himael! to the 
faithful reproduction of acival ruatio lire 
among the French peasantry. During tis 
lifetime be waseorely dietresred by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after bis death that his wonderful genius 
was appreciated, 

Gambetta maken the following comment 
on the work reproduced in our etched 
and ocvlored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with his marked character of a painter of 
tho seasona,tne fielda,and the peasants. ‘The 
Angelus,’ is his masterpiece in which 
two poasanta, bathed in the raya of the set. 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their beads at the penetrating soundota 
boll ringing for evening prayer at the mion- 
astery visible on the borizon.’’ All the 
original oolora, and abades are reproduced 
in fac simile, so that our Oleograph gives 
“The Angeius’’ exactly as seen in the paint. 
Ing Itwelf. Save that it bas not actually 
been painted by hand it presents tie full 
life, beauty and expresaion of the work as 
itoame from Millet’s easel, Tne gold and 
rod ofthe setting sun; tbe dark browne and 
greens ofthe field where the pea-ants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with suob 
delicate taste and biending of bues, that 
the picture stands out inspired with relig- 
ious sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
aud onein which more «kiil is shown has 
never before been produced, The size 
of this famous picture in colors, ia 22x 
28 iuches and a copy will be seat, all post 
ave paid, lo every one who senda us $2 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tum Satur 
DAY EveNING Post in advance, 


“In Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photw-gra- 
vures, They are printed on heavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12 x 16 inches 
each. Ihe, subject of the first namea 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dreaeed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotuers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of apn old-time man- 
sion. The maiden le sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, ls paying her 
courteour and Kind attention. In the 
second picture, ‘‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have plainly hada quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup,’’ Each pioture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se 
que! and compiement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
fora parlor or sitting-room, could not be 
desired, 

These (wo splendid companion photo- 
Kravures seul prepald to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 forthe Tax Post one 
year. 

if preferred we will send instead a copy 

16 magnificent picture of “Corist before 








size i which is 21228 inches, 








Word and Act. 

It is @ melancholy fact that the sacred at 
tributes of generosity and confidence, are, 
in these corrupt times, to be observed with 
the greatest caution. I! not united toacor. 
rect judgment, the exercises of them tre- 
quently produce serious difficulties. The 
loss of faith and confidence in the integrity 
of buman character, which should charac 
torse all imtercourse between man and 
man, give birth to the moat uchallowed 
paesions, and prey upon the mind with ter- 
rific force—and frequently render life a 
burthen. Such acts lead men to look upon 
the profession of their fellows, as but mere 
mockery. 

Men, too vain or indolent to gain a live 
libood by honest industry, renounce their 
self respect, and rely upon their own cun- 
ning and duplicity, forthe means of exis- 
tence. Such characters are a periect scourge 
avd createas much human misery, poverty, 
disease and death, as any of the most prom- 
inent vices. No relation, or circumstance 
of life, is safe trom their rapacity. The 
destitute widow and helpless orphan, are 
indiscriminately robbed of their last pit- 
tance—and the energetic, thriftv and eco- 
nomical business ma.—who looks upon an 
honorable name as essential to happiness 
and his own well being—is trequently ren- 
dered bankrupt in purse, health and char- 
acter by suck netarious machina'ions, and 
closes a miserable life in the almshouse, or 
amid the puerilites of the most debased lo- 
cations, from which tven a soulless beast 
would shrink. 

But society notes it not. So long as he 
wae punctual in his payments, and main- 
tained a character in the business world, 
he was ‘‘one of them;’’ but if knavery, or 
any other misfortune, should close his busi- 
ness career, an emphatic ‘‘ab!’’ is the only 
notice taken of him or the circumstance. 

Such unprincipled characters are every 
where to be found—in the purlor, library 
and counting hcuse—with pliant tongue 
and graceful mien, the power %f which 
they know 80 well, and sre made formida 
ble from the confidence they creave. 

The effects of such & vice are truly ja 
mentable, both to individuals and commu- 
nities—for there can be no intercourse with- 
out confidence. But if confidence is be- 
trayed—if every man looks upon a brother 
asa cheat and a knave, who can ostimate 
the evil that will flow therefrom? 

The indiscriminate habit of borrowing on 
the most trifling excuse is another great 
evil. We know a business man who once 
ssid to such a character when applied to for 
a loan: 

“I will be frank with you. I have the 
means, for I strove to be industrious and 
economical when young; but have not the 
inclination, for seversa) reasons. I have 
frequently accommodated others, who made 
ihe same promi: es and assurances that you 
offer, but from unavoidable circumstances, 
over which they had no control, failed to 
meet their obligations. I do not assert that 
you would be equally unfortunate; but J do 
maintain that I would not be justified in 
granting this loan, without being fully con. 
vinced of your ability to meet it. [t would 
be neither just or wise for me to endanger 
my wite and children to want merely to be 
accommodating. People must befriend 
themseclver, and exercise that forethought 
and industry which may at all times afford 
an honorable sustenance. Moreover, it 
you should be so unfortunate as not to be 
able to meet the claim, my urging of the 
claim will produce unpleasant thoughts and 
personal recriminations, and the Oaly way 
to avoid all these will be—not to grant 
it. ” 

It we are any judge of human nature, 
the above view is correct. 

We admire confidence; it is a blessed at- 
tribute, and the main spring of all that is 
bright, beautitul and pleasing in life; the 
very sun of happiness; whilst a narrow, 
selfish, bigoted and suspicious mind we 
heartily despise. 

Be circumspect, be vigilant, that you be 
not uowise in these matters. Seex to cul 
tivate an eularged view of all that is holy, 
gvod, noble, honorable and upright in hu 
man character, anc strive so to temper 
your daily word and act, as to be free trom 
all imputations against your fellow crea 
sures 
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TME exercise Of every faculty is neces 
|; ary to ites development, and therefore ww | 
ite life. Inaction, fully carried out, means 


stagnation and death. On the other hand, 
over exercise of any part tends to exhaus- 
tion, and if the period of rest necessary to 
restore its vigor be denied, it will wear it- 
self out. Health and happiness reqaire 
that these laws be recognised and obeyed 

Every useful invention has been carried 
out and pertected by the co-operation of 
many minds, or by the successive applics- 
tions of varied genius to the same object 
age afterage The mechanic must aid the 
philosopher, or he must stand still in his 
demonstrations; and the philosopher must 
aid the mechanic, or he will work and 
work without wisdom. 

Hovszwonrx is healthy, and many pby 
sicians recommend it to women who need 
exerciee. Walking is not enough; it exer 
cises only the legs, while dusting and 
sweeping bring an entirely different set of 
muscies into play. It will be found too 
that many girls will take more interest in 
their homes if encouraged to assist in the 
care of them. 

THERE isa point in generosity beyond 
which a man’s duty to himself, to his 
family, and to society at large forbids him 
to go. There stop. Let no flattery, no 
representations, however plausible, induce 
you to take one step beyond it. Lay down 
commor sease rules fer your guidance, and 
let them be absolute laws. 


Ws need to cultivate our judgment to 
gain an insight into the root of things, com- 
paring the present standard wit. universal 
laws, treating with respectfu) consideration 
that which has been honored by time, and 
giving heart and hand to the new forces at 
work in our civilization. 


Hz who does the best he can is always 
improving. His best of yesterday is out- 
done to-day, and his best of to day will be 
outdone to-morrow. It is this steady pro- 
grese, nu matter from which point it starts, 
that forms the chief element of all great- 
ness and goodness. 

WHEN one looks on the thousand and 
one poor, foolish, ignoble faces of this 
world, and listens to the chatter as poor 
and foolish as the faces, one, in order to 
have any proper respect tor them, is lo:cea 
to remember that solemnity of death, which 
la silently waiting. 

HABITS are less easily acquired in mature 
life than in youth; but even then tneir 
formation is not impossible if we can only 
fiud the right motive. It may not always 
be the best in itself, but the hest that has 
power atthe timeand for that individual 

For the earnest man or woman there is 
no end to effort. One asim reached and its 
d fficulti- 2s surmounted, another will quickly 
present itself to the aspiring spirit; and be 
fore that is reached other difficulties must 
again be met. 

THE nobler a man truly is, the stronger 
is his desire to live a yet richer and worth- 
ier life; the more valuable his work, the 
more earnestly docs he long tw improve 
upon it. 

FRIENDSHIP sbould be surrounded with 
ceremoaics and respect, and not crushed 
intoa corner. Friendship requires more 
time thar poor busy men can usually com- 
mand. 

NExT to moral weakness, a fear of d ffi 
culties to be mut is undoubtedly the most 
unfortunate mental trait of any young per- 
gon. 

Noraine is more pitiful than a life spent 
in thinking of nothing but selfi—yes, even 
in thinking >f nothing but one’s own soul. 

WHEN we tavcy we have grown wiser, 
it is only, ‘. many instances, that new pre 
judices have taken the place o;' old ones 

Ha.Y the misery in the world comes of 
Want of cou rage to speak and to hear the 
truth plainl)r and in a spirit of love. 





IT isthe biackest ingratitude to accept 
the best of say one’s endeavors to pleas 
you and re}; my it with indifferenc« 


The World’s Happenings. 





A Massachusetts woman, aged 67, is 
down with the mumps. 


Eoglish sparrows are said to have disap- 
peared from Aroostook county, Maine. 


King Leopold, of Belgium, may visit 
America ibis fall, with a view of arrangiag for tur- 
ther developments of tne Congo district. 


The school children of New York city 
have cast a total of 122.96 votes for their favorite 
State Bowers. Golden Rod took the lead, geting 
28, 120 votes. 

The Brezilian Government has decreed 
that patents of nobility shall be abolished with all 
Orders of knighthood, except one or two of a re- 
ligious character, 

Bince certain sections of the tobacco- 
growing district in the South have been lighted by 
electricity, the ravages of the tobacco worm are said 
to have been greatly reduced, 


The basin of an extinct crater in Nevada 
has been turned into a storage reservoir, It is one 
and a half miles long by one mile wide, and is fed by 
a canal that taps the Susan river. 


Kowalski, a Pole, once ‘‘the Poole ot 
Paris,*’ committed suicide recently in a garret, 
Twenty years ago he had a magnificent shop in the 
Passage des Princes, andcut fer the swells of the 
day. 

The Emperor of Germany has his cards 
like other mortals. The royal cards have absolutely 
no ornamentation. In plain Gothic letters they read: 
**Wilhelm, German Emperor and King of Prus- 
sia.’’ 


A Leavenworth man proposes to wager 
any sum between $10,000 and $50,000 that within 90 
days he can walk from Leavenworth to Junction 
City, and never take his feet off mortgaged ground 
except when crossing a public road or railway. 


During the last three years the ancient 
and reliable rush tight and candle caused 201 fires in 
London; gas was responsible for 504 more, the kero- 
eene lamp started 707 conflagrations. and the dan- 
gerous, devastating electric wire caused just 
three, 


Experiments have been made near Co- 
penbagen with tree-felling by dynamite, Trees of 
three feet in diameter were brought down in from 2 
to 25 minutes, whereas the time occupied by ordinary 
felling would probably bave been ten times as 
much. 


Some missionaries in Africa are greatly 
troubled by the fact that the natives are not at all 
eager to adopt the dress of the white men. Noteven 
the converts are willing to wear the amount of cloth- 
ing which, according to missionary ideas, is essen- 
tial Lo respectability. 


A freight car which passed through West 
Chester the other day contained the following notice 
on the side, written with a pencil: ‘$60 Reward—The 
above will be paid forthe arrest and conviction of 
the man who invented work, by Camp No, 1, Sons of 
Rest, Keokuk, lowa.’*’ 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau this 
year will be given every Sunday and holiday from 
June to the middie of September, the people being 
poor, and therefore obliged to devote the regular 
week days totheir work, which consists mostly of 
wood and ivory carving. 


A woman in Americus, Ga., is using a 
lamp chimney that she has used daily for the pasts 
years, and she expects to use it for many years yet. 
She says that she boiled itin salt and water when it 
was bought, in 1882, and no matter how large a fame 
runs through it, it won't break. 


A tarmer at Ipswich, Mass, while plow. 
ing one day recently, turned up an Indian idol of 
solid stone in the shape of aserpent. It is 30 inches 
in length and of dark color, Itisto be deposited in 
the Essex Institute collection, at Salem, Mass, 


What is said to be the largest shad ever 
caught above tidewater in the Delaware river was 
taken a few days ago in the net of William Smith, an 
old fisherman. at the Lambertville, N. J., fishery. 
It measured 31 inches in length, 8 incbes in breadih 
and 5 inches in thickness, and weighed 14 pounds, 


Ice serves the double purpose of soap 
and water with some of the ‘‘waterside characters’’ 
of New York. Itis no uncommon thing to see a 
workman walking along the East River front at the 
noon hour and industriously scrubbing grimy hands 
with a sinall piece of ice. It makes an excellent me- 
chanical soap. 


Prince Bisnarck ia reported to be rest- 
less and uneasy in his enforced retirement. He is 
said to busy himself with writing ecores of letters, 
which be nosooner finishes than he destroys. He 
suffers terribly from insomnia, and drinks brandy In 
such quantities that the physicians fear disastrous 
results to the brain, 


The priject of introducing the Ameri. 
can black basse into British waters is again being 
mooted, The only drawback seems to be what the 
English papers term the ‘‘ Yankee voracity’’ of the 
bass, who, on taking up new quarters, at once pro- 
ceeds to exterminate the older residents and make 
the stream wholly bis own, 


Some years ago European dress began 
to come into vogue in Japan for women as well as for 
men, but a reaction has cet in. The Japanese wo- 
men are not satisfied with the ordinary dress styles 
of civilization, but they are unwilling to return to 
their old dress, and hence they have been making a 
study of ‘‘rational dress.’ 


The Chinamen of Astoria, Oregon, are 
amusing themselves with a huge top made vut of an 
empty %-pound white lead keg, A square opening 
is cut in the side, and {i takes three men to spin it, 
one to hold the top and two to pull the String witha 
stick which sets it in motion. While spinning it 
sounds like the whistle of a steamer, and can be 
heard three blocks away. 


The natives of San Remo and Mentone, 
where so many consumptives from other places bave 
spent their winters under medical advice, are be- 





ginning to suffer from the disease the: selves, and 
twenty of the leading medical authorities of the dis- 
trict bave taken sieps looking to their better prote 
jon {rom fe . 
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80 LITTLE WAY. 
BY GC, LOWATER. 

So little way we have to go together, 

Why should we fret, and iook for stormy weather? 
If love speaks fast or slow, 
Why arteve; do you not know 

This is true love that speaks, and tho’ it falter 

And may seem tired, true love can never alter? 


We have 6o little chance to give a token 
of love, why leave a slagie word unspoken? 
One kind word left unsaid 
May bow a dear one’s head 
In sorrow: for she Knows not, if untold, 
What loving words your heart, unsaid, may hold. 


Love bas so many faults that vex and pain us, 
But sball they then from her fond side detain us ? 
Some day—it may be near— 
E’en love's faults will be dear, 
And we will prize words that to-day bring sorrow, 
For sake of her who uttered them, to-morrow. 
— 


A Surprise. 








BY Ww. @. W. 





Y dear Laura, they are charming, 

both of them;’’ said Mrs, Milverton to 

Lady Laura St. Oyata ; “you must 
know them! I remember you area little 
prejudiced on the subject of chance ac- 
quaintances; but realiy these people are 
nice enough to make one forget all the 
musty rules which ultra-particular people 
follow in such matters,’’ 

“J have seen one of them since I have 
been In the Park,” answered Lady Laura; 
‘Miss Milroy rode past not two minutes 
ago. Sbe seems to be making her way in 
the world pretty fairly, judging from the 
number of cavaliers she had about her. Of 
course I can’t speak forthe quality of her 
following.” 

“Je she here already? Well, as to the 
men, | fancy I can tell you the names of 
most of them. There was that black- 
bearded Spaniard who says he is attached 
to the Legation of the Mosquito States; 
there was Tedworth James, and most like- 
ly your friend Jack Hambro,”’ 

“I did not see bim,”’ said Laura sharply. 
“As to those I did see, i don’t think I shall 
goout of my way to know your young 
friend for the aake of her entourage.’”’ 

“Bat didn’t you notice her brother?” in- 
quired Mre, Milverton. 

“No, dear; but you see a great deal of 
him, don’t you? returned Lady Laura, ina 
sarcastic tone. 

“I see them nearly every day. But, ser- 
ously, Laura, 1 sball bring Miss Milroy to 
you on Tuesday—and I know you'll thank 
me,”’ 

“As you’ve set your mind on it, Clara, I 
won’t say another word, I know your 
force of character; and henceforth I'll cut 
every one who dares to hint Miss Milroy 
and her brother are the most charming 
people in town,”’ 

“On, I forgive all your chaff! You'll 
find that I bave not said too much in their 
favor; there’s as much difference between 
their conversation and the vapid small-talk 
one hears every day of one’s life as there is 
between s glass of sharp sparkling water 
fresh from a German brunnen and the in- 
sipid flaid drawn from ihe tsp in your 
butler’s pantry.” 

“Really you are not very polite, my 
dear Clara, My talk is not Milroy talk, so 
I suppose it must be of the tap in the but- 


ler’s pantry eloquent description, I half 


repent having given you the leave to bring 
thowe young people; and, if you don’t talk 
about somebody else, I'll recal! it,” 

“Too late; ma chere. You'll see Mins 
Milroy on Tuesday, and perbapsa her 
brother as well. Good-bye; I shall be with 
you to-morrow!”—and she turned her 
horse’s head away from the rails, and set 
off at a canter down the Row. 

Mrs. Milverton was a widow of some 
four yeara’ standing. Her husbend, at the 
time of their marriage, was just double 
ber age; but, in spite of this disparity, 
their married life was a happy one. 

When Mr. Milverton died, his widow 
moarned for him sincerely; but she did 
not forone moment pretend that for the 
future life was to bea solemn business 
With her, 

She had scarcely been trained in the 
right school to fit her for the rigid disci- 
Plineot that highly respectable class of 
English society which she was destined to 
meéet as the wife of Mr. Joshua Miiverton, 
The world which dined at Mr, Milverton’s 
table and filled his drawing rooms might 
be deecrived as that of ‘Mayfair tempered 
by Lombard Steet,’’ 

Clara had been educated asa pensionnat 
in St. Petersburg, where she was born 
Her father was a merchant there, a man of 
great weaith; and her early experience of 
ifé bad been gathered in the cosmopolitan 
society of that orilliant capital 

Sn6 married at eighteen, before she bad 


had time to bet ween the dross 
and gold of the world in which she lived: 
and, when she arrived, bride, in London, 
she found that the frank proclamation of 
ber ideas of lite botn shocked and pussied 
the worthy people who came to welcome 
ber. Their weloome was perbaps inspired 
by a sense of duty—it was their duty to 
show this young semi-barberien, both by 
precept and example, how the wife of a 
merchant-prince should comport hereelf; 
and acoordingly they asked ber to sit at 
their tables and learn wisdom. 

Bet Ciara was an enthusiast; and, es time 
went on, her warmest friends were forced 
to confess that she did sometimes drift 
rather near tho boundaries of eccentricity. 

Mr. Milverton’t bachelor-triends gener. 
ally shook their beads in conimiseration 
whenever any mention was made of bis 
matrimonial venture, ‘“Sbe hae always 
some pet musicien or converted Hindoo or 
impeccable working man to throw at your 
head,’ sald one, ‘Sbe is mixed up with 
the secret societies of the Continent; and I 
know as a fact that she sends a heavy sum 
every month toa committee at Verviers," 
said another, 

“I bear the Russian Ambassador has 
sent for some officials of the Third Section 
from St. Petersburg on purpose to watch 
the people who call on ber,’’ eaid a third, 

As John Milverton’s widow bowever she 
received very different treatment. 

She had twenty five thousand a year to 
spend as suo jiked, 60 she allowed todo a 
great deal tbat was eccentric without being 
called anything else than interesting. 

At last she began & find that the world 
was very ungrateful to ber in spite of her 
éfforts to regenerste it, 0 she resolved to 
let it get along as well asit could without 
her assistance, and set to work to live as a 
rich young widow should, Sne left the 
gioomy splendor of thé Milverton tamily 
family mansion, and occupied berself in 
making the honee in Park Laneas bright 
and pretty ae the London atmosphere 
would allow. 

Her husband’s friends—the people who 
were always lamenting that she did not 
take up ber proper position in society— 
were gradually dropped by her, although 
many of them were quite ready to con- 
done, or even approve, in Prak Lane 
thi.gs they had coademned in Grosvenor 
Square, 

Mrs. Milverton had spenta part of the 
winter at Ameiie-ies-Bains, When she ar- 
rived there, she found that the reigning 
belle was a Miss Sadie Milroy, a very 
pretty American giri, whose costumes were 
the despair and envy of friend and toe 
alike, 

Toe young widow had halted at Paris 
and had filled her trunks with new dresses; 
s0, when she appeared tor the first time at 
morning masic, the world of Amelie was 
conacious that a rival star had arisen. The 
world was even anticipating a war of toll- 
ettes between Miss Mise Milroy and the 
new-comer, when one morning it was dis- 
covered that a treaty of amity and affvo- 
tlon bad been concluded when war tothe 
death bad beeu hoped for, 

Miss Milroy was indeed a very banidsome 
girl, graceful in figure and carriage as well 
as comely in face. 

Her beauty was of that delicate transpar- 
ent order which bas become typical of the 
‘American belle. Her eyes were wonder- 
fully bright—a little too penetrating per- 
haps—and her nose and chin were délicate- 
ly tormed, 

Sbe vad alitbe assurance of an expear- 
jenced wouian of the world; and, when she 
talked, even of the most ordinary things 
she always spoke witb tuat quaint vigor of 
expression which makes American women, 
even when (hey chatter, 8» much more wi- 
erable than their English sisters. On the 
second day after Clara Milverton arrived at 
Amelie Miss Milroy approached her and 
began a conversation ai oncs, 

7] observed fyour arrival the day before, 
yesterdsy. Youare English, I presume?” 

“; am,” answered Clare, with a smile. 
“] cannot say 1 expected to find many En- 
glish or American names \n the visitors’ 
list bere, much as our OWn countrymen 
travel, but [ see that there are plenty of 
both.” 

‘On, my, yeos—lots of them; but they’re 
pot tue sort to suit me—the Americans, I 
mean! There’s one family bere—the Black- 
ings—whose father made his money sciv- 
engering tue streets of New York; and 
now the girls dress three times a day, and 
wouldn’t wear a shve-lace if it didn’t come 
from Paris. Bat what’s the good of buying 
Worthb’s dresses if you can’s put them on 





} 


right?” 
**¥You don’t find the Eag!lish too smart in 
ithe matter of clothes, do you?” queried 
Ciara. 

‘Those I’ve see! k like j thes 





dealers retired from trade and wearing out 
their surplus stock. You're here for the 
baths, and will stop your four weeks—is 
that so?” 

“Yea; that’s my intention at present,” 

“And you wustn’t change it! You'll ex- 
couse my saying so, but I was as pleased as 
s schoolgirl with a new frock when I saw 
youdriveap. itdid my eyes good to see a 
smiling face among all these grays. That 
hat of yours came from Paris, [ think?” 

"You are right,” sald Olara, amused at 
the girl’s free and frank manner. ‘‘I can 
assure you that I am equally giad to find 
you here.”’ 

“1’'m waiting bere till my brotber comes 
back from Spain,'’ observed Mise Milroy. 
He’s after some mining business in the 
mountains just over the frontier; and, as 
eoon as he’s done there, he’ll come back, 
and we'll be off to Nice,” 

About ten cays later Mr, Uharles Milroy 
returned; but by that time Miva Nadie was 
no longer desirious of leaving Amelie, She 
had vowed eternal friendship with Mrs, 
Milverton, and now expressed her firm 
conviction that she could no longer live 
apart from Clara’s charming presence. 

The attraction was mutaoal; and Mrs. 
Milverton formed a pian for her new friend 
to return with berto London In the spring 
and seea littleof English society as it 
ought to be seen, 

The carrying out of the plan meant a 
complete change in the Milroy programe; 
but Miss Sadie’s brotber assented to it pla- 
cidly; and, when Mrs, Milverton’s course 
of baths came to an end, the two ladies 
moved on to Paris, where they remained 
till after Kaater, 

Mr. Milroy stayed behind at Amelie. His 
business seemed to be of an exacting na- 
tare, and he wasapparentiy never able to 
travel far from the Spanish frontier. He 
was continually receiving telegrams, and 
was now and then visited by a Spanish 
gentieman, who used ty come and go with 
startling rapidity. Before she said good. 
bye to bim however, she made biin prow- 
ise that he would come to London to fetcb 
bis sister. 

Clark was not one of those people who do 
things by balven, 

She worked with a will among ber 
friends on Miss Miliroy’s behalf; but atill 
Sadie was not so well received as the other 
Americans of the year—the Van Spenders, 
tor instance, who bad really nothing re- 
markable about them except their fine 
clothes, 

But then the Van Spenders never 
talked, they were pretty to look at, and they 
had letters of introduction w the Ameri. 
can Minister. 

By their statuesque silence they avoided 
giving offence, and their letter of introduc- 
tlon was alwaye deemed a satisfactory 
reply to the question, “Who are the Van 
Spenders?”’ 

Miss Milroy had no such guarantee; and, 
when people asked who she was, they 
were told, ‘ Ou, Mra. Milverton picked ber 
up in the South of France—at Monaco, | 
think!” And she was by no means asiient 
in society. Her free comments and 
speeches might be very smusing, but they 
often shocked the people she ought to have 
conciliated. 

“I knew a Mrs. Raceat Nice three win- 
ters ago. I presuine she’s some connec. 
tion of yours?” she said one day to Mra, 
General Race ata horticultural fete, “Ah, 
yes, I thought it wasso! Mra, Race proba- 
biy never mentioned my name to you as 
we bad alittie difference. The first sea- 
son I wasin Nice Mra, Race use’ to take 
me about with her, as mainma was ijl that 
winter, Well, the next summer, when I 
was in Switierland, I beard, a !ot of very 
strange reports about herand Lord This, 
and Count That, and Doctor the O.her; so 
1 concluded thatshe and J had better part 
company. Wheu I wea: back to Nios, I 
never called; and one day she came up to 
me at the ‘Mediterranee,’ and asked me 
why 1 bad never been near her: and then 
I wan forced to say that I didn’t care to 
have my name coupled with hers any 
longer, as she was 80 wuch taiked about, 
’T was tue only thiag to be done, you know, 
because, if that story was true—I tnean the 
one ante 

But this was more than Mra, Goneral 
Race could bear, and she @weplt away, her 
heart filled with venom sgsinst Mine Sadie, 
though she knew that what that young 
laty had said was perfectly true, 

Mrs. Milverton however hoped great 
things from ber dear trend Lady Laura 
St. Oysib, who had certainly made excel- 


lent use of the good things wilch fortune 
bad showered upon the young widow. 
Lady Laura could have a seat in Ulera’s 

| Opera-box whenever she might wish for 
one he Milverton v s at Cannes ad | 


been niace & er ” sal w 6 Clara * 





was at Amelie, and she had been able to 
keep house there in a fashion which hed 
been impossible bad she been obliged to 
pey rent, Bat, notwithstanding these ben- 
efits, there was nothing in her beart like 
friendabip towards the donor; and Clara 
was almost the only person in their set who 
did not know this. 

The latter always found herself just one 
place below ber ‘dear friend;” and to an 
evvious woroan this in iteelf ia an irrepar- 
able wrong—a wrong for which notall the 
tokens of Olara’s kind-hearted bounty 
could atone. 

Mr. Milroy appeared tn London at the 
beginning of June; but he was so much 
altered in person that Clara bardly knew 
bim. At Amelie he bad been careless in 
dreexn, and used to wear a beard and a 
ragged musteche. Now he appeared in a 
Saville Row costume, bie beard tad van- 
ished, and bis mustache was trimmed and 
waxed at the onda, a la Empereur, 

Heand bia asister took a pretty little sot 
of rooms iu Green Street. 

They knew no one in London, except 
Mrs, Milverton, so their visiting list wae 
not very long at firsi; but Clara worked for 
thein with a will, and before many weens 
bed gone by cards ceme dropping in. 

Still she feit that Lady Laura bad not 
done what she might, and tne first time she 
met herin the Park she return’d to the 
matter aud pleaded ber cause, with the re 
sult thet she received permission to take 
Mies Milroy with ber to the St. Osyth man- 
sion, 

Thies particular Tuesday of Lady Laura's 
wae Ler greateffortof the year, She had 
been unusuaily ae regarded Ler prepara- 
tions, An Asiatic traveller who bad ap- 
proacbed nearer to the olty of the Grand 
Lama than any one oles, a great Buigarien 
pianiat, and a Hindoo reformer with a new 
religious aad social system ready for use 
were the ‘big Mah’’ she bad captured. 
[hree quarters of a column in the Journal 
of Fashion was devoted toan ecoount of 
the matinee, and the people who read their 
pames therein the next morning were 
proudly conscious that they had araisted at 
une of the principal *“functions’’ of the 
season, ' 

Mra, Milverton arrived with Mr. Milro 
and his sister, anvJ, as the ladies entered, 
significant giances were exchanged by cer- 
tain jadies. 

Mr. Milroy wasa quiet gentlemanly man 
with a subdued and deferential manner, 
and the rumor soon weut round that be 
wasa Southerner, ore of the “chivairy” 
ruined by the war of secensior, 

He certainly seemed to know a great deal 
about the Mexican frontier and tie natural 
resources of that fertile but lawless region, 
and he had not been In the room an hour 
before he was deep in conversaticn with 
the bounger brother of a duke wlo was in- 
terested in the training of mustangs. 

She bosteas spoke several gracious words 
to the young American, and when she said 
good bye to Clara Milverton, whispered to 
her that abe quite forgave her for bringing 
both the Milroya, 

As time went on it scemed that those 
persous who had glanced at one another so 
significantly on the occasion of Lady 
Laura’s matines were in atair way to wit. 
ness tve fulfilment of thelr prophecies, 

Wherever Mra Milverton went there 
was Mr, Milroy to beseen; and It was quite 
evident that this assiduous attention was in 
attention wasin no way displeasing to the 


lady. 
One Sundey afternoon there was a gatii- 
ering in Lady Laura's drawing-room, and 


just as tue tak was voering roagnd towaris 
the topic of the day, a certain Volonel Grip. 
ley was sbown in. The Colonel, having 
retired on hal! pay, bad been working bard 
alltie ssagon to secure the prize wh ch 
lik@!y to fall to the share of a “confounded 
Yaukeo.”’ Hoe was a dark-skinned man, 
with ap expr -saion on his faco which gave 
him the appearance of being always in a 
towering rage. 

“it is not announced yet, I suppose?’ Le 
Degen, alter greeting the hostess, ‘)’ve 
junt seen Dick Mountain, who knows one 
of the fellows at the American Legation, 
aod Le vells ino that no one in London or 
in Paris knows anything about this Mr, 


Milroy.” 
“If there’s a mystery about him, that 
makes himw all the more dangerous, Ovlo 


nel, Women deligntin the inyeterlous, 
But perhaps 16 has c.eared up everything 
to ber, and matiefied her thet Lis fauliy is 
more aucient than the Van Spenders’, and 





that his fortune is all in Fivetwenties or 
Consols,”’ sa't Lady Leura. “Pernhsps she 
has alcoply found @ pileavant [rieud who 
bappens to be & nan, 4! 1 talk* to him be 
cause ehe likes to do = l'’meureMr Mi! 
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Hambro, a determined foe of the Colonel's; 
‘and, If he does cut you out, Gripley, you 
need notake it much to heart. I fancy 
he'sthe most awkward rival you've met 
for many « year,’’ 

The Uvlone|'s face flushed and bis brows 
ooptracted even more than usual. Ham 
bro's speech had stung him sharply; for 
he was a notorious fortune bunter, and 
was to be found every season in hot pur- 
suit of some widow or orpban more or less 
richly endowed, He was evidently going 
to make an angry reply, when Lady Laura 


7 bim. 

“Well, Oolonel, If shé does throw you 
over, why not make up to the fortunate 
iwan's sister?’ There'll be asort of a rela- 
tionship between you and Ulara then; and 
Miss Milroy is really charming.” 

The VUoione! tried to smilie, bat the effort 
resulted in a dismal fellure, 

“| ougbt tothank you for your sugges- 
tion—haw!l—but I don’t know why you 
and Hambro should run away with the 
idea that Mra, M!i verton——”’ 

“Now, Colonel, qui s’excuse s’accune, 
you know!" sald Laty Leura, laughing. 

“You oouldn’t do better, Gripiey,’’ ob- 
served Hambro, ‘She's a smart littie 
women, end good style too; but the Mil- 
roys are Southern people, The mother 
was aNSpaniard.’’ 

‘Those are the first facts I’ve heard about 
these interesting strangers, rejoined the 


Colonel, “You've made a valuable oon- 
tribution to contemporary history, Ham. 
bro; but, If you got your information from 


the young lady berself, 1 think you bad 
better verify it trom an independent 
source," 

“Surely you don’t mean to doubt the 
young lady's word, Colonel Gripley?’’ 
queried Lady Laura, 

The Colonel was about to reply, when 
Mise Milroy wae announced, In a frank 
aud graceful manner she made some apolo 
gies for not having called before; and the 
Colonel, seeing # misobievous twinkle in 
Hawbro’s eyes, retreated at onoe, 

“Hope I didn’t frighten that old gentle 
manaway. He looked as solemn asa dea- 
con at # funeral. Well, Lady Laura, I'm 
right down ashamed | haven't been to see 
you before—but here I am at last. And 
how are you, Mr. Hambro? I have just 
come from Park Lane, where I left Charies 
and @ 10t more in council! about the theatri- 
cais, ‘Thank you, I'll bave anotber piece of 
beead-and-butter, Mr. Hawbro, I bad to 
burry over lunch, and now I’m as hungry 
ana bear.’’ 

‘‘And what part are you going to take?”’ 
ingv'ired Lady Laura, 

*'Tisn’t decided yet. 1 want to bea 
commle bousemaid; but it isn’t certain if we 
can bave that plece at all, because we can’t 
find a policeman, Now, if you’d be the 
policeman, Mr. Hambro, that would be 
lovely. ou'd look splendid in a blue 
coat and br'gbt buttons.’”’ 

“Well, that’s a tempting offer!” sald 
Hambro, laughing. ‘'1] think 1’ll goround 
to Park Lane and ask for the part at once. 
It may be gone by to-morrow.”’ 

“Have you acted much at home, Miss 
Milroy? Didn’t I bear you say you once 
took part in some theatricals in New Or. 
leans?" queried Lady Laura. 

“Act at home! Oa, my, no—the old 
folk were awful serious! They’d bave had 
fite at ihe notion of going to the theatre. 
and as to my acting, I’d have been on 
bread-and-water and Pligrim's Progress 
fora fortnight if I’d hinted at it,” 

‘You should prevail on them to come to 
Europe and get rid of such old-fashioned 
notions” sald Lady Laura, 

‘Now thatsounds funny, that does, Lady 
Laura. People generally talk about going 
to America to get smartened up, But 
maybe you're rigbt, Marma doesn’t like 
Kurope,”’ 

‘Didn't you tell me she had been with 
you at Nice?” inquired Hambro, ‘That's 
a good place for getting rid of strait-laced 
notions, You should take your father 
there too,” 

“Take parpa to Nice! Oh, my, no! If 
you'd seen the trouvle 1 had to make folk 
swallow wmwarma, you wouldn’t like that. 
Varpa ian’t Nice style at all. But about 
theese theatricais, Lady Lady? Mra. Mii 
verton said «he wanted to consult you; and 
it's likely she'll bring Charles round with 
her,” 

In a few minutes Mra, Milverton and 
Charles Milroy arrived, The talk naturally 
drifted towards the great theatrical ques. 
tion; and, with Hambro's acceptance of the 
pollcewan'’s part, the last difficuliy van- 
ished. Everything was now satisfactorily 
arranged, and, before the widow left, she 
told her aear friend of another jately con- 
ciuded arrangement by which she herseif 
was to become Mrs, Charies Milroy, 

People had talked so much about this 
event as one which was bound to happen 
sooner or later that the interest kindled by 
the final announcement was very languid. 
‘Two persons bowever felt strongly on the 
subject, and these were Colonel Gripley 
and Lady Laura St, Osyth. 

Her ladysb'p felt sure (hat any husband, 
Kugiieh or American, would want to know 
how C.ara’s income was expended; and 
from her own experience of husbands she 
fancied that those items most profitable to 
herself would be the first to be questioned. 





The Colonel was furious at the loess of his 
prizeand at the prospect of being for the 
rest of (the season a subject for sarcastic 
couniseration on the part of those who had 
crevited him with deslgnus upon the 
wiuow's fortune 

Aud #o it happened that these two drifted 
Into an al.lance Hitherto they had not 
been very itimate—Lady Laura indeed 

n LY b et that © one. UTripiey 
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conciier, They met evory day—sometimes 
twice a day; and, as time went on, ae third 
person was admitied to take part in their 
consultations This was a little weasel- 
faced man with watery inflamed eyes, an 
ugly ‘goatee’ beard, and thin straggiing 
whiskers, 

He spoke with an accent which it was 
Im possibile to localize, and seemed to be a 
stranger in London; but he was ont ail day 
long, generally walking tn a leisurely way 
along Park Lane. 

7 * « . . * 

“«] see there’a a report in New York that 
they bave got some ciue to the whereabouts 
ot Mr. George Wallis,” said Jack Hambro 
to bis neighbor tu the smoking-room of the 
Panopticon Clab, 

“Wallis? On, isn't be the fellow who 
bolted with a iot of Treasury bonds last 
vear? l rather wisb he may get off witb 
his plunder, He's aclever rascal, and the 
men who are trying to capture bim are as 
rescally as be is, only not so olever,’’ 

‘My dear Percival, you are always down 
upon Americans! Upon my word, I think 
they’re rather good fellows asa rule! Look 
at Milroy!’ 

“Ao, Milroy is a southerner, and he 
hates Yankees and republicans as much as 
Ido! Hetold me the other day he hoped 
to live to see a monarchy tn America,” 

“He wishes fora pretty long life then— 
that’s certain; and well he pay, witn the 
prize he won—lucky beggar! But | fancy 
he’illet American poiitios alone now. Hal- 
lo, here’s Grip, Let’s ask bim if he knows 
when the wedding is tocome off. Morn 
ing, Colonel! You’re going to the Park 
Lane theatricals, | suppose?”’ 

‘Hawl—yes, | think so.”’ 

‘“] bear that (be scene where Mrs, Mil- 
verton faints in Milroy'’s arms is being re- 
hearsed to such an extent that they expect 
absolute perfection.” 

“Indeed? Mr. Milroy is a clever actor, 
so I’in not surprised at the news,”’ 

‘Really you're very generous to adinit 
#> muob,” said Percival, 

*1 don’t know why you should say so,” 
rejoined the Colonel, “I happen to know 
that Mr. Miiroy is a very oiever actor-- 
muuch wore clever perhaps than any of the 
people who are going to act witb bim sus- 
pect; and there's nothing particularly gen- 
erous in mentioning the fact.’”’ 

*“*] never saw Grip do the mysterious be- 
fore,’’ observed ainbro, as the Ooionel 
left the room, ‘What does panegyric on 
Miiroy’s acting wean? | expect he intends 
to get up aciique to hiss the American 
accent,”’ 

“On, he isn’t such a oad as that,’’ said 
Percival, ‘though he isn’t very particular! 
Hesides, Milroy isn’t a man to cake liberties 
with.” 

“By Jove, it’s haif past four! I’m due 
at rehearsal, See you at dinner, Percy.’’ 

” * © 7 * * 


Lady Laura helped ber friend Olara in 
getting up the theatricals, but she would 
notact. She madea most efficient stage- 
manageress, selected the pieces, ordered 
the costumes and superintended the pall 
ing to pleoes of the bouse in gsneral, and 
of the drawing-room in particular, There 
was to be, es lever de rideau, a short farce, 
in which Miss Milroy and Jack Hamobro 
were to disport themeelves as housemaid 
and policeman until the audience should 
be in their placer; and a melodrama, with 
the bostess and Mr. Milroy in the leading 
parts, was to follow, The soene of tbe 
drana waa laid in Mexico, and the cos. 
tumes were said to be something wonder- 
ful, 

“Mr, Milroy, you really must have a 
bushy black beard and mustache, You act 
Juan to tre life, but you don’t look him,”’ 
said Lady Laura, just as one of the rehear 
sale was beginning. 

‘Joan is a terrible villian in the play, 
Lady Laura; but 1 was flattering myseif 
that be could not possibly have been such 
a scoundre! asl look. Have you marked 
the leer of sardonic malice which I throw 
into my left eye?” 

‘Oh, you look delightfully wicked; but 
you are too smooth, too gentiemanly ! You 
inust have a beard in that scene where you 
put the bowte knife between your teeth 
and tie Silas P. Meagritna to thetree. You 
can’t look fierce enough as you are—you 
oan'tindeed! LUve ordered Tofts to come 
this afternoon to measure you; and, if you 
don’t do as you are bid, 1°li tell Clara!” 

“There's no resisting you, Lady Leura, 
We sre your siaves, all of as, 80 1 expect 
1 ll baveto give in. But need the beard 
be biack? The bowie is to be blood-stained, 
80 perbaps (he beard had better be red, to 
harmon'zs,’’ 

“No--black is best. Black and red form 
a good contrast,’’ 

At this point Clara entered as Dona Ra- 
faela, and the relearsal began. 

* ae sd e * * 

At ten o'clock the carriages were already 
ip rank Opposite to Mrs, Milverton’s house. 
The guesta were laudably punctual, and 
by the tiine the farce was over the drawing- 
room was quitefall, Then the curtain rose 
for the great event of the evening. 

Don Diego—tbe honofable Herbert R 
Spicer—vegan by pouring sickly words of 
devotion into the unwilling ears of Dona 
Rafaela—Mre. Milverton, 

Afier his exit, Rafaela declaimed for a 
few ininutes concerning the cruelty of her 
desitnuy, which was forcing her to wed such 
a 80arecrow as Diego while her heart was 
given to her wild wicked darling Juan. 
However she soon gave up talking to rest 
her head upon the shoulder of her darling 


hero, who entered by the window. As 
Milroy walked up the stage, it was remark- 
ed how completely his false beard and 
’ tache bad anged him 
WAS a ® wease|-faced nan ne 
esh me Outractor’s officials a; 





‘Wil @ puZgz 6G @xpress'on upon pis t 


ntly, who was stationed in front to 

eep the cartain clear of the footlights, and 
he seemed so deeply impressed by Milroy’s 
impersonation that be kept hie eyes stead. 
ily fixed upon him for at least five miantes. 

At the end of tne first act the audience 
drew & sigh of relief, and many rose and 
went to seek a little fresh air. 

Whi'e the floodgates of chatter were 
opened in all directions, Colonel Gvip'ey 
was seen talking to the weasel facea at- 
tendant, te ling him, most likely. to be 
very careful nut to let the curtain catch 
fire, 

‘The second act began and ended without 
mishap, Certainly now and then the voice 
of the prompter was beard; and on one 00 
casion a well meant attempt at patuos on 
the part of Don Diego caused a ‘itter ins 
part of the recom where certain freinds of 
the Honorable R. Sploer were sitting. 

There was only one trifling contretemps 
all the evening. S on alter the second act 
began, Miss Milroy rose and left the room, 
and, asshe passed Lady Laura, she whis- 

red— 

**]’ve a bit of a headache. I'll go and lie 
down for half an bour, and tben L’ll be ail 
right,’”’ 

“*You look pale,” sald Lady Laura; “but 
you get well again by supper-time.”’ 

The curtain fel!, and tbe actors in cos 
tumes came forward; then there was an in- 
terval of pleasant teik till the supper was 
announced. 

Colouel Gripiey’s atrident volce was 
heard above all the rest, congraiulating the 
hostess on the brilliant success of her 
evening, and assuring Milroy that he wasa 
born actor, and would certainly make a 
sensation in London before the season was 
over, 


Supper was served in the drawing rovum, 
There were tables on the stage and in what 
bad just served as a green room. Tue 
hostess and several of the actors sat at a 
tavle just opposite to the door leading into 
the conservatory, the windows of which 
were open. Mise Miiroy’s headache did 
not allow her to be present, The servant 
who went to inqnire for her came back to 
Ulara witb the message that Mies Milroy, 
feeling no better, bad gone bome, 

“There’s tco much draught here, | 
think,’’ said Milroy to hislady-love, “Here 
is my Spanish cloak—let me pat it around 

ou."’ 

“No; I’m not in the least cold—I’m quite 
warm. You sball wear the cloak yourself. 
It will serve bim right to make him wear 
it—won’t it, Laura?—and hide all that fin- 
ery of which he’s so proud,’’ returned Mrs. 
Milverton. 

Milroy protested, but he was foresi to 
give way and put the cloak over his 
snouluers. The hum of talk grew louder 
as the champagne flowed more fresly; but, 
above it all, those who sat near tne open 
windows could plainiy hear the voice of a 
woman singing below in a street. 

‘What a lovely voice!’ exclaimed Lady 
Laura. ‘That is no ordinary street singer; 
aod what ie that sbe ie singing?” 

“Oh, it’s an itaiiin serenade,’’ said Grip- 
ley—‘'l recognizes the words! In Malta one 
hears them every night.” 

“] contess I did not think it was Italian,”’ 
returned Lady Laura, ‘lt seemed hardly 
smooth enough. What do you say it is, 
Mr. Milroy?’ 

‘“] think the Colonel is right. He has 
been in Malta, and bas heard more Italian 
songs than most of us, I dare say,’’ replied 
Milroy, with his usual grave politeness, 

The singer was now close under the qwin- 
dow, and the words of her song could be 
beard quite plainly. 

“IT think it is Spanish,’’ said Hambro. 
‘You ought to know, Milroy--you’ve peen 
in Spain.” 

‘Oae moment,” rejoined Milroy, holding 
up bis hand, pleading for silence, ‘I think 
1 caugbta word, It is Spanieb, I velieve. 
I'll Jast show myself in this dress to the 
singer, and shbe’il fancy she’s back in 
Madrid,’’ 

Milroy rose, and went through the oon- 
servatory out on tothe balcony. Soon the 
voice ceased, but Milroy did not reappear, 
After quite five minutes had passed, Colo 
nel Gripley rose, his countenance rather 
disturbed, 

“Are you going to leave us too, Oolone!?”’ 
queried Clara. 

‘*Haw!--1 was just going to see what has 
stopped the singing--tbat is all,’ as he 
passed out of the room. 

A minute later the Coionel returned, and, 
rusbing through the supper.room, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, regard- 
ing ‘neither hostess nor guests, made for 
tbe door and disappeared. 

Gripley’s exit was too noisy and precipi. 
tate not to attract notice, and at the table 
where he bad been sitting there reigaed a 
moet uncomfortable silence, There was a 
look of oonsternation on Lady Laura’s 
face; and Mrs, Milverton appeared to be 
piqued atthe atrange behavior of her fi 
ance, 

‘What on earth can have made Gripley 
run outof the room in that fashion, and in 
toe middle of supper too?” inquired Ham- 
bro, 

“And why does Jaan stay so long upon 
the balcony?’’ exclaimed Mrs, Milverton, 
“I wish you’d just go and look alter bi, 
Mr. Hambro, 

Hambro returned in less than a minute 
with a very biank face. He leaned over to 
Mrs Milverton, and said in a low voice— 

“Mr. Milroy is not on tne baloony,” 

‘“‘Noton tne daloony? You are joking, 
Mr. Hambro! We all saw bim yo; aud 
there’a no other way out. But I'll soon 
find him, you’!l see!’’ 

She rose and went out. Ali the while 


| Lady Laura was talking with apparent un- 


sunoCérn to ber neigobor, and Hamoro sat 


One6st 


face, Suddenly be sprang to his feet ang 
rashed into the conservatory, for there was 
® loud crash, as of & vase falling upon a 
marbie floor, Atthe entrance to the baj. 
cony he found Mrs, Milverton lying in 
swoon, and the broken pieces of ® large 
vase, which sbe hed evidently knocked 
down as she fell, lying beside her, Tig 
news soon went round that Mrs, Milverton 
had been taken suddenly iil, and halt an 
hour later all the guests were gone. 

Toe next morning theré were numerous 
inquiries alter her bealth; buat before the 
evening a piece of inteiligence was spread 
about wulch made the sudden break-up of 
the party the talk of the town, 

Toe report was of a strange and senas- 
tional character. It declared that the man 
who had wooed and almost won thecharm. 
ing Mrs. Milverton was no other than 
George Waiiis, the famous American swin. 
dier, for whom the police on both sides of 
the Atlantic had been waiching for the pam 
six montus. 

They were indeed close upon his track, 
and bad planned to arrest him as he was 
leaving Mrs, Miiverton’s buuse on the night 
of the theatricails; but somehow a warn bg 
was conveyed to him during supper that 
the bouse was watobed. He made some 
excuse to go on to the balcony, and ewung 
nimeelf to the ground, .t was supposed, by 
means of the iron pillars, 

Tne police were watching the ftront-door 
in Park Lane; but the baloony from whic 
he descended was in a side-street, and he 
was thus abie to escape, 

Hie sister, or confederate, had left the 
house during the evening under the pleaot 
illness; and it was supposed that she first 
suspected danger and somehow conveyed 
a warnip, to ber brother, 

For a week at jJeast Oolonel Gripley en. 
joyed the distinction of being the man most 
in request at hisclab. Every afternoon he 
would stand on the hearthrug and dis 
course On the recent scandal and tbe part 
he bad taken in it, 

‘*] knew from the first there was a screw 
loose somewhere--I haven’t served ali over 
for nothing. When I heard that these in. 
teresting strangers had been picked up 
somewnere in the Pyrenees, I opeved my 
eyesand ears too; for you know all the 
American swindlers make for Spain, as 
there’s no extradition treaty in force there, 
Well, when I discovered that George Wal- 
lis had been tracked to Spain, | put the two 
and two together, and went ‘o work on the 
theory that Mr, George Walliia and Mr, 
Cnarles Milroy were one and the same 
person—and you see I wasn’t far wrong. I 
went to Sootiand Yard and then tothe 
American Consul, and at last they set to 
work witha little fellow named Akers, a 

Yankee detective, whe used to cpow Wal- 
lisin New Oriean®, Bat Milroy was so 
weil disguised that Akers was almost 
thrown off the scent, and halt disposed to 
pooh pooh the who.e affair, Luckily those 
theatricals were in full swing just chen, 
and Lady Laura St. Oysth bit upon the pian 
of having a pay in which Miiroy should 
appear in a Mexican dress with beard and 
mustache--got up, in sbort, as he used to 
be in New Orleans. When Ackers saw bim 
in that costume, he knew bim at onoe, and 
ougnt to have seized him then and there.” 

‘But what bas become of the woman?” 
asked somebody. 

“On, she slipped away early in the even- 
ing disguised in the bousemaid’s dress she 
bad worn in the farce, and an old bat and 
clock belonging to one of the servant!” 

& # * * * a 


Mrs. Milverton spent the next eighteen 
monts on the Continent. 

She bad been wounded in her tenderest 
part—her vanity. Sve nad been interesed 
and fascinated by Miiroy, but she had 
never been really in love with him, 

Had there been in her heart a trace of 
tender feeling, it would most liaely bave 
been swept away by the fivod of shame and 
selt-reproach which overwhelmed ber. 

It was not the misery of bapless love 
which drove her to solitude; it was the 
galling consciousness that she herself bad 
oceen Wrong and those cautious cold-biocod- 
ed people counsels she had aftvoted to de 
spise right after ail. 

But toe world did not know of the whole 
of ner affliction; there was a secret sorro# 
which no one koew of, save her maid. 1 
tbe nignt of ber filght from Park Laue 
Miss Sadie had cali'ed a cab and placed in 
ita pa oel containing ail the most valuable 
jewelry Mrs. Milverton possessed. 

About two years after these events the 
widow received a ietter from Mias Milroy, 
and shortly alterwards a parcel containing 
+ + cpa” of jJewel-cases. in tue letter she 

a— 


“You think badly of us, no doubt, and 
you’ve guod reason; but we’re birds of 
prey, and we can’t expect to find piuader 
and good wisnes in the same piace. I si- 
ways liked you—I did indeed; and 1 wes 
haif inclined te leave you those sappuire 
ear-rings, because | knew you liked them 
better than anything else you had—but | 
did not. You may have noticed how easy 
it isnot to carry Outsuch generous resid: 
tions, And now IJ’ii tell you what bas 
made me write to you. When I foand 
there was notning in the papers about § 
jewel rovbery, | knew of coarse you bad 
Kept toat a secret. It struck me that 
though you might do this easily enoug® 
while you were living on the Vontinent, 
you would find it difficult toacoount for the 
absence of your weii-kaown jewels oT 
ever you might return to Eugiand; % 
have had ail your moat precious thing CP: 
led by the best makers of imitation snes 
in Europe, and i send them to day ” = 
London address. Noone will ever suspe 
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beve lost astone. I rball sell them all but 
a few, and thus secure an income for some 
time to come, but Charlies i* so wild and 
extravagant that | expect we'll have to part 
company. 

“I suppose pobody recognized my voice 
as I sang that Spanish song under the win. 
dows in Park Lane, It wasthe only way 
1 could think of for letting Coarles know 
the police were watching the house; bat 1 
hardly expected to attract his attention 
while he was sitting beside you. Obaries 
has such a weakness [or ladies’ society!’’ 

* oa * . * - 

Mrs. Milverton is back again in London, 
and it iereported that she is going to marry 
Jack Hambro. Aas to her jewelry, she was 
present at the Opera last week, and nearly 
ali the women in the honse were coveting 
the riviere she wasthen wearing, wrether 
it was selected from the consignment she 
received from Mies Sadie Milroy or not. 


His Last Race. 
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your atias. N> pin’s point is fine 

enough to doi the littie isiand in its 
pace on the map, end yet for aii that, it is 
8 principality in vassalage w France. 

Prinoe Samuel and the Queen Hortense, 
rion in colored beads ana many yards of 
printed cotton stuff, are the nominal! rulers 
of the swartby tribe who fish in the waters 
and pliant in the soil of this tropical island. 

It is Just within the soutbern margin of 
the beituf Polynes'a, jast at that point 
where you find the flaming blossom of the 
flamboyant mingling with the sombre green 
of! the pines, 

Ip sumwer it is steeped in sunsbine, and 
the fragrauce of its weaith of flowers, the 
golden clusters of acacia blossoms, the ba- 
napas with their purple sheaths to protect 
the ripening frait, the resinous incense of 
the niacull, and the sickly perfume of the 
Orang® blossom drift far out over the pl-oid 
surface of the sea, whose distant blue meits 
imperceptibly inv that of a clondiess sky, 
In winter the cold breath of the south, ox- 
bausied, as it were, with many thousand 
leagues of journey, just touches the pines 
and makes the heat and giow of fires on the 
bearth cheery and welcume. 

it more then thirty years since a little 
band of French missionaries settled in the 
igiand and to dey the language of the in- 
hevitants is a curious mingling of French 
and Polynesian. Among the pines on a 
knoll of rising grouod you see the white 
walis of a little churcbh,and grouped around 
it tne presbytery, tbe schools, cabins em- 
bosomed in creeping plants, and every- 
where iri gardens with plot« of pamp- 
kins and the sweet potato, 

But a8 you stand in the little village and 
hear the hum of voices, like the drone of 
bees in the summer air, floating from the 
open doors apd windows of the school, 
there comes the sharp ‘‘tarantara’’ of a mii- 
itary bugle, Alongthe road that passes 
through the village marcies a company of 
soldiers, and in their midst a score of 
wretched oor victs, clad in coarse canvas, 
their cropped heads sheltered trom the 
beating sun with bicad-brimmei hats of 
straw, 

From a leathern beit about the waist 
drags a chain riveted at its extremity to an 
iron band welded round the ankle, 

We are in one of the convict depots esta 
blished by France, The good fathers shake 
their heads sadly when they speak of tnis 
blot, this dark place, the prison and its 
vices, set by the wisdom of the authorities 
of France in the little tropical paradise. 
Toney had boped to make an Eden remote 
from the great world, where dusky dis- 
cipies would live their lives beneath the 
influence of the Church, passing the days 
in pious tranquility. ‘And now, Paris bas 
found ite way to Eden,” says the old priest 
who tells the story, doiefully, it is true, but 
with a twinkle of tumor. 

“So much the better for Paris, good 
father,”’ 

“So much the worse for Ejen, my son,’’ 

It is from him I learn that convict No. 
1409 lies ill in the bospital; and No, 1400 is 
an Knglishman, 

“What you Euglish caila jockey. He ie 
not of the Holy Uburch, but what I may 
do for the poor creature, that I do,” 

Thus it is I come to know 1460 

Oa bigh ground, where the vupen doors 
and windows may receive the breeze that 
just fecks the surface of the sca, stands the 
uospital, 

The place is sweet with flowers; giant 
butterflies with jewelled wings flit from 
blossom to biossom; the violet fiowers of 
the bougainviliier hang in masses from the 
tiled root of the building. 

And here, intbe midst of these tropical 
surroundings, as much at home as though 
he were inthe yarc of St. Paul’s, is that 
most coemopolitan and Bohemian of birds, 
the sperrow. 

He flies in and out tvrough the bars of 
Windw ws,takes a long filght down the aisie 
between the rows of beds, and perches on 
the cropped, builet head of a s.ricken oon 
vict, 

The ouckney bird introduces me to No, 
1409 Itisabig number tor so small a 
thing. 

He is mostly head; the withered arm that 
lays on tiy rough sheet covering bim is 
no more, indeed it looks less,than skin and 
bone. Three yearg since be saw the iast 
English face,he teiis me, with the thin band 
resting in mine, 

His offence has been forgery, and this is 
bis tenth year in the prison. 

“They punisn severely in Frans 

“There was something else e mur 
mura, and I queation no more, 


1": Isle of Pines; you will not find itin 
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W batever that something else may have 
been, one cannot but feel pity looking up- 
on this wasted little creature drifting to 
death in a land so far from home. 

‘I've been ‘ere weeks bad lige this, but 
I'm getting better, ain’t I, Gustiv?”’ 

Gustave, the wardaman, a round faced 
plump, smiling tellow. protes ed with great 
volobility tbat No. 1409 was on the high- 
way to recovery. 

He diecounied the assertion bya wink 
intended to meet my eye alone. 

“Anything i’d like, sir? Well,.. 
there’s a precious deal i’d like whion 
ain’t likely to get,an’ sometifing an I'd like 
asIdon’t want) What kind, eh? Weil, 
there’s hegga, now. Hoggs te nourishing, 
but they are luxuries 1: tne Island of Pines, 
I fee as 1 would like a bege sometimes, but 
the doctors don’t order beggs ‘cept when a 
cove isdying. A hegg ere, sir, is as bad 
a8 a death warrant. When you geta hegg 
it’s all up, Though why they want to nour 
iso a cove wher he's an out reg'ler | 
don't know, Races? ell, yes, sir, I’ve 
ridden in the Oaks, and there wasa time 
asl wasas near es a toucher getting « 
mount for Derby. You'll remember, sir, 
the year Doncaster won—lemme see, now, 
‘73 -yer,'73 it was, Well, that's whet I 
Cull reg’iar kind! A seegar? Why, | ain’t 
seed ore, much less smoked one, for a pre 
clous b)comin’ century, seems to me,”’ 

Smoking wss permitted in the ward— 
when there wae anvthing leit to smoke— 
and I lett No. 1409 contentediy biowing 
clouds of smoke, whose fragrance was 
bigbly appreciated by the dismal row of 
neighbors on either side, who sniffed vig- 
orousiy, if somewhat envivously, 

Three days after, 1 visited bim again, 
just as the tropical day was rapidly closing 
in. 

The air was heavy with a sense of de 
pression. 

Tne ominous silence which precedes a 
sudden downpour of rain rested on every- 
thing. 

There was not a rustie among the leaves; 
the birds had sought sheiter; far over the 
western sea the sun went down ina sullen 
giow of orimson. 

Gusteve wet meat the door of the hos- 

ital, 

P No. 1409 was dying. Already they were 
about to close bim in with the screen. 

He knew me and feebly stretched out his 
sbranken band, 

‘All up, sir! trey’ve give me heggs at 
last,’ said be with a wan amile, ‘Yer, 
I’ve been a wandering ail day long. Seems 
as l’ve got bome again, There ain’t no 
piace liks Engiand, howsumdever, and 
vhere ain’t nothin’ like bome,”’ 

He toog bis hand away, and then drew 
from under the coveriet a faded photograph 
—an old time thing, siiff, formal, lacking 
ail art. 

“Tuat’s my old mother as I was going 
home to, come two years,” 

1 looked turough the window at the com. 
ing storm and beard him sobbing. 

be last touch of crimson bai faded 
away; only the brief twilght—if such the 
few minutes of half light may be called— 
remained. 

Far out at sea 8 long white line extended, 
I, was the incoming of the wind that her- 
alde the storm of the tropics, 

Nesrer and nearer came the line of foam, 
leaving in its wake a tossing expanse o! 
water, The cocoa palma that girt the shore 
line bent beneatb the wild rasb, and the 
waves swept madly up the sandy beach. 

On, on came the fierce gust, palm, niaou- 
il, and banana yielding before ita furce. 

Isawatiny biri driven on the wind 
vainly trying to steer itecourse, Another 
moment the blast struck the house as 
though it would uproot it. 

To my breast came, maimed and flutter 
ing, beaten against the iron bare, a spar. 
row. it was crasbed and ——e 

As quickly aa it came the wind departed, 
and once more the isiand lay as if dead be 
neath the silent pressure of the stifling 
clouds that weighed upon it. 

“Sirl’ the band, so moist and coli, fesbly 
gropes in tbe darkness to grasp mine 
“When I was quitea bit of a kid on the 
guv’nor’s farm, 1 remember mother useier 
gay asort of pome like, something about 
the evening time, when the cows went 
bome across the fields, and there was nv 
more work to do that day. Seems to me it 
was awerry English sort of pome, restfal, 
home !ike, Tniok you remember such a 
kind of pome?’’ 

j did remember such a kind of poem. 
Far beyond the sound of E .giisb bells 
ringing at tne twilight bour, remo. from 
Englisn fielde, amid strangers, in the Leart 
of the prison, we two Eaglishmen went 
over the lines of the *Blegy.” 

“] ’most see her face, an’ bear her werry 
voice Ah! a sweet voice it were, sir— 
aweeter nor any voice i’ve heard sinc, 
then. Sbe wrote me twicsa year, She's 
the only one aa stuck to me right through. 
Au’ this time come two years, this werry 
hoor, tbia werry minute, perhaps—’’ 

The storm is upon us. 

Twice the iigbtning bas lit up the seaand 
land in affash of co!d biue light. The 
thander crasnes and rolls above our heads 

A wild gust of farious wind; another and 
still another flash of lightning. it throws 
into relief the long rows of beds witn their 
pale faced occupants. Fur one brief mo 
ment I seethe dying jockey lift bia thin 
white arm. 

What does he see? Yos,thatisit. Heis 
riding home; they have turned the corner, 
and race sioug the straight! He is using 
the whip! He ieade! He passes the post! 


“Won! by—”’ 
An awtai clap of thunder, a bitnding 
fi sc of light, and tben in @ vast sheet the 
ids let loose the pent-ap waters, 
In the darkness i stretch oul ny ands 











above the bed. 
“God uelp us, sinners all! He is dead! 
His race is ran!”’ 


In a WHace'’s Jaws.—An officer of the 
United Siates Navy bas recently told a 
most remarkable story of beroism, and has 
exhibited markson bis body that corrobo- 
rate bia worries. 

The year 1850 found thie gentleman—by 
name, Leonard—as one of the orew on the 
sbi: Entorpriee, a whaler tn the North 
Pacific. 

One day he was stationed at the bow of a 
whale boat, a long distance from the sbip, 
with a brave craw,who bad signted a whale 
and approached the monster witb all posal- 
ble despatch. When within proper die- 
tance Leonard threw his barpoon, striking 
the fish bard and deep, 

In some inanuner the line, as it was ran- 
Ding out, caught the bodyolf one of the 
men in euch a way as to threw him over- 
board. Tove man suddenly sank, where 
upon Leonard transferred bis line to a buat 
mate and sprang into the Ocean in aid of the 
drowning sailor. 

The whale now maddened by his test 
flowing blood, madearush for the boat. 
Remarkable and borribie to reiate, though 
Leonard's friend bad managed to regain 
the boat, he bimneelf was oaught by the 
whale between iis jaws, his position being 
inside he monster's mouth, with nothing 
protroding batone of biearma. In this 
manner tue wen was in reality within the 
Jawa of death, 

Tne whale instantly plunged down into 
the deep, and the words of Leonard him 
self, ‘the fish seemed to be going down, 
down into eternity iteelf.’’ 

The imprisoned man after all this, had 
not lost his presence of mind, He muster 
ed his entire bodily s'rength—and he was 
a powerful man—actually bracing himeeif 
in euch @ position as to compel the fish to 
spread bis jaws; at the sane time, with his 
arm that was free, he grabbed the sheatu 
knife outof ite socket, cutting right aad 
left. No sooner was tbore « suffisient open- 
ing madetban Leonard forced bis body 
outside. 

Up ww the surface be swam, when, most 
sirapge (0 say, he found himeel! within an 
arin’s length of Lis boat, He was saved, 
‘Toe marks of the whale’s violence and the 
vents of bis teeth were very plainly visinie 
op Leonard’s arma, and he was afierwards 
always pointed out by his brother naval 
Cfioers as jhe ‘Second Jonahb.”’ 

a 


Ong Woman 8 SUPSRSTITIONS ~ Mre, 
Artuur Steauvard, autuor of Footie’ 
Baby,” ig & tall woman of handsome pres 
ence, She is very superstitions, and always 
carries two littie biis of gray fur inside the 
neck of her dress, which ahe looks upon as 
a talisman. 

‘*{] have never been without these bits of 
fur since 1 was about three years oid,’’ she 
said, looking at them quite affectionately, 
‘Sometimes when I am cowposing and 
come to astandatill I take them ont end 
pass them gently over my lips and checks, 
and you have no ideahow they soothe me 
and promote inspiration as if by imagioc.’’ 

Sne has the sameold teeling about old 
bits of tron and cast off horseshoes, of 
which she has quite a quautity, asshe p'cks 
up everything of the kind she comes 
across. ‘'Tnuey always bring me luck,’’ ane 
said, seriously. 


—_— oa 











NoTHixa WHOLLY EviL.—It should 
counfort those who sré always mourning 
over the evii in the worid tbat ‘here is 
really nothing which ia wholly evil. -noth- 
ing from which good may not be extracted 
by thowe who have the desire to do it and 
the intelligence to find outthe way. The 
fire which consumes life and property can 
be made the source of light sand warmth; 
the wild beasts that terrify and destroy 
man are nade serviceabie for bis clothing: 
sickness aflorde opportunity for much 
needed reat and calm reflection; it is even 
said tha gDicgenes made banishment from 
bis native cvuntry and the loasof all bis 
goois a means to pas out of a troublesome 
world into s quiet and serene state of phil- 
osopby and mental contempiation. 

——_— —>- = 


A Cup or WaRM TKa.--An enterprising 
firm of spinners in Dundee have bit upon 
a capital pian of bringing their workers up 
to tiine at #ix o'clock in tne mornirg The 
defaulters were mostly women, and thin 
firm, knowing (ne weakness of the fair 
sex, offering a bribe of acup of warm tea 
to every one who presented Lerself at the 
proper hour, 

Even during thecold mornings the ex 

riment worked splendiciy and the firm 
Reve now no cause of compiaint. The fame 
af the tea baa reacued other works in the 
city, and a large company of women work 
ers at one of the factories in the Weat Ena 
struck work in consequence of the retunal 
of their empioyers to follow the good ex 
ample. 

— -————— oS 

Karty Kisina:— Of early rising the 
Brituh Medical Journal says: ‘itis myn- 
onuymous in loog iil6e pislorion with short 
sieeping, which :neans rapid recovery from 
fatigue a #ignof bodily strength. These 
sc\entio“c facte in no wise contradict tiéal- 
leged value of early rising asa practice to 
ba cultivated by ali persons in good health. 
It is excellent as moral discipline, aud em- 
inently healthy asa matter of fact. Moat 
persous wili eat three mnesis daily. When 
a wen ge's up .@te those meals will probab 





ly follow eacn other at too short intervais 
10 be wholesome. When ne ia an early 
riser it will probably be otherwise, tie 
| oan enjoy a good breaklest,and by the time 
for nis luaochor mid-day dinner he wili | 
ave an honest appetlile agalr t 


AT HORE AND ABROAD. 





Recently the Mayor of Cleveland, 0., 
was bitterly denounced for appointing a 
man to the police force who proved to bea 
drunken roffian, but, in defense, that offi- 
olal presented the man’s petition, signed by 
® number of the leading oitisens of both 
parties, It is very hard to refuse to sign a 
petition, but sometimes it should be done. 


A rich treasure cf more than a thousand 
silver coins of the eleventh century bas 
been found while digging the foundatio:s 
for a new house in the Gieretraase, in Bonn, 
Prussia. The coins were ali in a large pot, 
and, strange to say, the workmen allowed 
children and stroliers to take uway a oon- 
siderable number, and their attempt to sell 
the pieces caused the discovery to become 
known, whereupon the Mayor ordered the 
remainder to be taken to the Rathaus and 
preser ved. 


A family in Dover, N. J., wno have long 
been missing vaiuabies were amesed a day 
or two ago to find them in the secret neat 
of a pet goose. Among the articles which 
the bird had appropriated were two gold 
thimbies, a tortoise-shell comb, scarf pina, 
spools of sewing silk, sliver lace and a 
Waterbury watch. The goose had a trick 
of knocking atthe door in quest of edible 
dainties, and on being admitted and petied 
would seek a sunny oorner of the room 
and doze. When ieft alone it begen ita 
purioining operations, It was hiding the 
stolen timeplece with ita other treasures 
when discovered. 


A cat owned by a family in the vicinity 
of Athens, Ga,, bas recently developed a 
peculiar trait, acoording to the graphio 
acoount of a Southern oontemporary, 
‘“Kvery time it thunders and dark clouds 
roll over the canopy of heaven in a manner 
that threatens a storm, the animal begins 
to tremble piteously and screams in the 
wost wierd and frightful scoonts its tale of 
woe, Whe the lightnings flash from cicud 
to cloud the cat’s agony seemps to know no 
limit, and it rolia over and over, yelling in 
the wildest way possibie, Kven at ihe 
dead hour of the night it will rush franti- 
cally into the room of its mistress when 
clouds appear, and will scream in terror,’’ 
ew. 


Prof. F. L. Joiner, of Boston, who In at 
the Auditorium, speaking of the uses to 
which the phonograph may be put, said 
lately: ‘Efforts are being wade in Manne- 
chusetts to preserve a record of the lan- 
guages of the New England Indian tribes 
by means of the phonograph. The repre. 
sentatives of these tribes are rapidly passa- 
ing away, but before long there will be col- 
lected enough of their talk to show what 
tneir languages were, One of the Indian 
records on the phonograph cylinder ‘s the 
snake dance song as sung by the ancient 
Passamaquoddies, Then an old Mohawk 
war song has been secured, togetber with 
old folk tales, Indian imitations of the cries 
of animais and birds, and an ordinary con- 
versation between two redmen, One long 
story, which cocupies nine cylinders, bes 
been taken down. It is one of the jiongest 
atories in tne Indian language, and will be 
interesting to the ears of future genera- 
tions,”’ 

Two enthusiastic English pedertriana, 
Charies Long and A. Aston, bave just eo- 
complished the feat of journeying round 
Europe on foot, This extraordinary long 
walk was undertaken purely for pirasule, 
Chey left London toward the latter end of 
May last year, journeying on footw Dover, 
where they crossed the Upannel to Ualein, 
This, with the exception of crvasing tie 
Baitic, was the only vccasion on which they 
performed any portion of the journey 
otherwise than on foot They did not touch 
Paria, but proceeded from Ualias to Abbe. 
ville and Dieppe, and then on, skirting the 
coast line as far as Brest, Nantes, and Kor- 
deaux. Hence they proceeded through 
the provirces of the Lower Ulerante acroma 
the Pyrenees into Spain, going into Portu- 
gel as far south as Lisbon ad Oporto, and 
then right across the country \ Madrid 
and Barcelons, Skirting the Mediterra- 
nean, they reacbed Trieste and Venice, and 
then, getting into Austria, they went on to 
Cracow, and across Kussian Poland w Mce- 
cow and St. Petersburg. From the Kuasian 


capital they went to Higa, where they 
crossed the Haltic to Norway and Sweden, 
returning through (#ermany and Holland 
to Belgium, and then on to Oatend and 
across tbe Cha el again to Dover, reac! 
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Dur Young Folks. 


FUNNY PLACES TO LIVE IN. 





RY A. SOMBRART. 





Obiidren who have siwars been socus 
tomed to live in a comfortable house, with 
doors and windows, fire-pisces and chim- 
ney*, carpets and furniture, can herdly 
imagine what curious and uncomfortable 
places the little ones of leas civilized parts 
of the world have to look upon as their 
homes. 

I wonder how many of you children who 
read this page would care to live up in a 
tree? 

Olimbing trees is good enough fun some 
timen, put it would not be very pieasant if 
you were obliged to clamber up one every 
time you wanted to go Indoors, would it? 
Yet the childron of several races know no 
otber home than such a one ase tree top is 
abie to aflord them: tribes of Indians in 
South Amerios; people cailed Veddas, who 
live in Ceylon; and tbe Krao-monicok— 
words which in our language mean ‘men- 
non keys'’—ol a part of Asia called Siam, 
all live in trees, 

The reason for this ie that the ground in 
their country ia swampy, #o that it is hard. 
ly ponsibie to bulid buts upon it, 

The wen monkeys of Siam bave another 
reason too, forio their part of the world 
there are numbers of snaker,of which they 
are very inuch afraid, and which cannot 
get to them wheu they are perched at the 
top of a tree, 

They weave the branches together in a 
very clever fashion, making a reguiar plat- 
form, on which they build hute They do 
not inake any ladders up to their homes,as 
we probably should if we found it neoces- 
wary to live in such a queer pivoe, but run 
upthe tree just as easily as monkeys 
would, using their toes to oatoh hold of 
branches as cleverly as their fingers, Tnis 
activity in climbing has gainea for them 
the name of men monkeys, 

In South Amerioa there isa great river 
oalled Orinoco, Atite mouth lies a plece 
of land about balf as large as England, and 
Over this iand, at certain regular periods of 
the year, the river rises, covering it com- 
pletely for monthe together, in some places 
to an great a depth as filty feet. 

You would never think that men and 
women could iive there, | am sure, 

Nor oould they but for a wonderful tree 
which growelp that watery land, cailed 
the lta Palm. Thistree when full grown 
looks like a tall pillar witi an immense fan 
standing up from it top. . 

TW Ian is formed by ten or twelve leaves 
whioh have stems as big asthe trunk of a 
xood sized (ree, and are each big enough 
entirely cover the floor of a large room; 
you nay imegine what a wonderful sight 
ik must be to see (thousands and thousands 
of lta (pronounced Ke-tat) Palms with 
their tall straight truoks and curious fan- 
like hoadsa, 

Heat and moisture are the two require 
inente of the Ita Paim, and it gets plenty 
of each in the land of the Waraus, as the 
people who depend upon it are called, 

When a Warau wishes to bulid himaelt 
a house, he chooses during the dry saason 
four lta trees which are growing in such a 
position that each forma ons corner of a 
syuare, He oute down any other trees 
tumt may be between these four, and 
ums them as the ocorner-posta of his 
house, 

The water rises just the same height 
every year, and discolors the trunks of the 


Ita tree In such a manner that itis quite 
@any to tell bow high it may be expected to 
reach, 


So the builder cute deep notches in each 
of his corner treca, two or three feet above 
the high water mark on their trunka, and 
in these notches lays planks, made from 
the trees he bas cut down, binding them 
firwly in position with ropes made from 
fibre of the great loaves, 

In this way he forins the foundation of 
the floor of his house. The next thing is 
to cover the planks with split leaf-stems, 
which are very strong and light; on these 
leaves are laid, and then the whole floor is 
plastered over with a thick coating of mud, 
whiod soon dries, and !s eo hard that a fire 
may be made on it without any danger to 
the wood beneath, 

Now the Waraa bas got his floor, and all 
else be needs is a roof to keep off the rain, 
for it ‘sso warm there that he does not 
mind leaving the sides of his house open, 
This he makes ten or twelve feet above the 





floor, forming it chiefly of Ita leaves. 
When he base made a rude iadder by 
iriving poze into each side of an Ita palm 
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The tree which has given them « home 
provides them with both food and drink, 
for it bears In bundreds fruit like our ap- 
ples, and basin ite trunk a kind of pith 
from which a very good bread is made. Its 
sap and the juice of its fruit make pleesant 
drinks 

The Warau goes about when his country 
is under water in a canoe formed from an 
Ita trunk; bis «pears, Lows, and arrows are 
made from the leaf-stems, and the little 
clothing he wears is woven from the fibre 
of the young leaves, 

Is it not wonderful theta single kind of 
tree sbouid provide a whole race with 
everything they require, besides giving 
them as funny a place to livein s#any in 
the world? 

In the cold country where the Eskimo 
lives there are no trees, and the frost is so 
bard that itis impossible to make bricks 
from olay, or mortar with which to bind 
stones logether, 

It seems as though the Eskimo, who of 
all people in the world most needs a warm 
home, must go without shelter; but the 
bitter cold which makeaa house of some 
kind necessary gives hima building ma- 
terial better for bis purpose than auything 
eles could be, 

This js snow, whiob is not soft and fleecy 
there as we are acoustoined to see it, but is 
fr. zon intoa hard mass, I dare say you 
will think that a snow bouse must be very 
comftortiess, and not at alla suitable home 
for peopi@ who have to beer cold weather 
compared with which our coldest days are 
wartn. 

Bat snow, though oold itself, is as warm 
a covering as possible, and the Eskimo is 
#0 hotin his queer bouse that he has to 
throw off most of his clothing, 

The snow houses which these people 
build are called by them “‘igioos’’; they are 
sbaped like bee-bives, and are built so 
quickly that a couple of men can put one 
up in an hour or two, 

One of them cuts the snow into slabs like 
huge bricks, while the other lays them up- 
on one another, skilifully making the cir- 
cle with which he began smaller as the 
walls grow higher, until he completes his 
work by laying a large slab upon the top, 
and pouring water over the building, which 
quickly freezes, and cements it all firmly 
together. 

The entrance to these funny homens is 
through along passage, built of snow-blooks 
in the same way as the houses themselves, 
and so low and narrow that anyone going 
in has to crawl along on handsand knees, 
The floor of this passage ia lower than that 
of the house, so when the Eskimo reaches 
the end he clambers up a step. 

Tho reeson for this is that when indoors 
he shall feel no draft of air. 

Jastover the entrance there is large 
piece of ioe which acta as a window, and 
allows a soft pleasing light to enter. The 
house contains no farniture except a sort 
of couch made of beaten snow, and covered 
with seal-skins and bides of :elodeer. This 
isthe bed on which father, mother and 
onilder lie all huddled up together, The 
Eskimo live entirely upon the flesh of ani- 
mals, and so have to move about a great 
deal in pursuit of them, If it were not for 
their snow-bouses they would nov be able 
to do this, for they could not baild a warm 
shelter quickly enough of any other ma- 
terial. 

Toe Kaffira who live in Soutb Africa 
bulld bee-bive hats just like Eskimo ‘ig- 
loos’ in shape. They d~ not use snow, 
though: indeed, they’ would not know 
what it was if they saw any, for no snow 
falls in thelr country. Their buts are made 
in almost exactly the same way as the com- 
mon bee-nives which they are so like, and 
they bave little entrances no larger in pro- 
portion to their size than the holes through 
which the bees pass in and out. 

There are no windows and no chimneys, 
so wnen any ocoking is going on thesamoke 
has to find ita way out at the entrance as 
best it may. 

The most carelessly built habitations in 
the world are certainly the hute which the 
native Australians make, They take no 
trouble about them at all, 

A rough outline ie formed by placing on 
the ground some dead branches; the next 
thing is to put large fiakes of bark from a 
great tree called tue Eucalyptus(gum-tree) 
and lean them again the branches in such a 
manner that they give some kind of aghel- 
ter. 

The natives are always moving about, 
and seldom occupy the same but many 
days at « time, and this ie probably the rea- 
aon why they take so little trouble over 
their homes, 

Bangkok, the capitai city of Siam,is prob- 
ably the funniest town in the word Like 
tHe homes of t) 


De water 





the Waraus, ite houses stand i 


They are built on bamboo piles,and,es in 
Venice, of which you have probebly read 
descriptions and seen views, people go out 
in boats instead of carriages or cabs. 

The water streets which run between the 
nouses ere constentiy traversed by boats 
laden like the costermongers’ carts that run 
sbout London and other large towns, 

In parts of New Gaines the natives baild 
their houses on posta, so that the floors are 
about five fect trom the ground. Halt-way 
up these postaare circular pieces of wood 
about the size of soup plates, through the 
center of which the posts pasa, 

This arrangement is meant to prevent 
the rate, which swarm inthat partof the 
world, from getting into the houses, The 
people make their entrance bya hole in 
the middle of the floor, 

A beam siants from tbe ground up to 
within about two feet of this hole, so that 
men and women are able to put their bands 
on the floor on each side of the hole and !ift 
themselves in. 

1] suppose that obildren have to be lifted 
up into these funny houses by their pa- 
rents, and 1 should think that the little 
ones must often tumble through on to the 
ground. 

Perbapa they bavo repes roun) their 
waists, 80 that they cannot fall far, like the 
litte Warau children of wbose funny houses 
over the water I have told you. 

a 


THE BATH IN MANY LANDNS. 





“MEN really know not what cold water 
is worth,” says Byron; but, if this be true, 
there ignorance is not due to any lack of 
experiment, 

The bath, in some form or other, has ex- 
isted from the beginning of the world, 
though there is little of interestin its his- 
tory until the times of the Greeks and the 
Romans. Among the Greeks, the Lacedae- 
monians, according to Thyoydides, were 
the first who adopted the custom, common 
among Asiatic nations, of appearing naked 
at the public games, anointing themselves 
with oll, and covering themselves with 
sand, prior to a contest, and then plunging 
into hot baths. 

The employment of baths in private fam- 
ilies, however, was, it may reasonably be 
inferred, not very general even in the time 
of Hippocrates, 

The Romans, in the early period of the 
Republic, washed only the armsand legs 
after a day employed in the field, and the 
whole body every ninth day, when they 
came to the oity. 

Their splendid baths, which were of 
great beauty and extent, contained not only 
the chambers devoted strictly to bathing 
purposes; in them were also theatres, te'n- 
plea, amphitneatres, palaces, promenades, 
school academies, and libraries to which ali 
who chose might resort. 

In the later years of the Roman Republic 
many persons frequently bathed twice a 
day -.a practice which must be attributed 
more to love of gossip than of cleanliness, 
since the baths were, at that time, the com- 
mon meeting place, and fulfilled some of 
the objects of our modern clubs, 

So steadily and widely did this custom 
extend that about the year i420, at Baden, 
in Argau, acoording to a learned Italian 
writer, people often used to bathe three or 
four times a day, and while doing so to 
play at carde, and bave their meals: sup- 
plied on floating tables, 

Daring the Middle Ages, the English 
public baths were so diereputabie that 
scarcely any historian has said a good word 
lorthem. Toat there was plenty of goseip 
carried on in them is evident from some 
contemporary prints which are preserved 
in the British Museum, but not neariy in 
the sau proportion, we may be sure, as 
was common a few centuries ago in the 
baths at some of our health rosorta. 

When we introduced the practice of sea 
bathing, bowever, much of the sort of 
thing to be found io the briliiant pen pic- 
tures of Smollett, Thackeray, and was 
abolished. 

The author of ‘Through Persia by Cara- 
van’’ says that it ia quite a mistake to sup. 
pose that oriental peoples are clean because 
‘hey obeerve the washings directed by the 
Koran. They are vertainly performed, 
and not witbout good effect, but this is 
done in the perfunctory manner in which 
religious observances are usually under- 
taken, and is done while wearing clothes 
which have not been removed for weeks 

The face is smeared with water before 
prayers and before eating, but there is no 
washing,such as will remove the dust from 
the eyes. 

The Persians, Turks, and Egyptians, 
who are often held up as models of ciean. 

liness, compare unfavorably with even the 
Japanese, who, according to a Frenc 


writer, are in the habit of bathing daily 





EXILine A Baiu.—One of the most cur 
rious sights in Tobolek wes the Kamaoulie 
Koloko, or “‘vell with the ear torn off.” I¢ 
was kept in kind of a shed near the arch. 
bishop’s palace, and its romantic history is 
often told in Tobolsk, In the sixteenth 
century, Prince Dimitri, the rightfal heir 
to the Russian throne, was deposed by « 
revolt led by Borie Godunoff, who was then 
proclaimed Czar, The seat of Government 
was at Uglich, and there Dimitri was sent 
to be under the immediate control of the 
unlawfai ruler. 

The usurper, fearing that the populace 
might awake tothe claims of the young 
prince, planned his assassination, and he 
was one day stabbed in a court yard. None 
of the bystanders showed a disposition to 
help bim. 

A priest, however, saw the crime from 
the cathedral belfry, and immediately be- 
gan tolling the great bell, which was heid 
sacred, and only rung oo unusual ccca.- 
sions, sucd as tue coronation or death of a 
Czar. 

Furious at this tacit expression of re- 
proach,the Czar commanded that the priest 
should be tortured and executed, and the 
bell taken down and placed beside the 
body ol its ringer, The order was literally 
fulfilied, and the bell was beaten with 
clubs by the entire populace, with the Czar 
Boris at their head, 

But this was not all. In those days, Sj 
verian exiles were tortured, before setting 
out on tbeir journey, by having their nos. 
torn oft with red hot pinchers, The Czar 
now decreed that the bell should be exiled 
to Toboleak, but a8 it had no nostrils, be 
commanded, with a certain grim humor, 
that ope of ite bangers should be removed 
to indicate its dlegrace, 

The people of Tobolsx are very fond of 
this trophy, and one sees belis everywhere 
in the town, as signs over the inn doors, 
toys, work boxes, cigarette cases, and even 
sleeve links, 

EE 

A OHINBSE BRIDE.—A _ oorrespondent 
deacribss the dress worn by a Chinese lady 
at ber wedding, of which he was a witn sas, 
as foliows: 

“At length we were admitted to inspect 
the bride whose four hours’ toilette was 
just completed, and # marvellous speo- 
tac'e truly waa the figure, seated motion- 
less in the centre of tue room, 

Gorgeously elaborate was her array from 
head to foot, the former crowued with a 
helmet-like erection of material resem- 
bling turquoise enamel, wrought into the 
finest filigree work, from which projected 
glittering artificial peeties and butterflies 
and otber quaint, ich ornaments,the whole 
surmounted by three large round tufts of 
crimson silk, arranged tiara-wise, 

Frow the brim of this head gear feil all 
round strings of pearl and ruby beads, 
about baifa yardin iengtp. Just visible 
through these, at the back, were broad 
loops cf jet black hair, stiff and eolid as 
poiisbed ebony and decorated with arti- 
ficial pink roses, Her principal vestment 
was a long tunic, whose foundation-fabric 
of crimson satin was scarcely discernible 
amidst its embroidery of gold; a corner 
turned back, lined with emerald satin, re- 
vealed an underskiri panelied in brilliant 
red and blue silk, this also profusely trim- 
med with gold embroidery. A belt of scar- 
let satin, studded with tablets of white cor- 
nelian, crossed the waist bebin, From the 
front edge of her headdress ared silk veil 
feli alwost to the ground, adding much to 
her preter human aspect.’’ 

—_- ——<=.———__ — 

AN EAGLB&’'S FIGHT,—An eagle made a 
bold fight on afaru; near Port Jervis, N. 
Y., recently. It desconde and attempted 
to seize a lamb when a ram in the flock at- 
tacked the bird, knockingit down, The 
eagic rallied, and wien the ram started for 
it again, head down, the bird fastened its 
talons in the wool on the back of the buck 
and commenced to beat the now frightened 
sheep with its penderous wings. When it 
bad tired of this tne eagle leit the demoral- 
ised ram and pounced upon the lamb. The 
ram again returned to the fight, butting the 
eagle under its rigut wing, causing it to 
drop its prey. Then the fight between bird 
and anima! was resumed with renewed 
vigor, the latter being assisted this time by 
the farmer, who had arrived on the scene 
with a fence rail. As soon as opportunity 
offered he swung tberail with unerring 
aim and the eagle feel dead, its neck being 
broken. The farmer looseved its talons 
from the wool on ths buck’s back and threw 
ittothe ground, when the ram again re 
suméd the fight, and, after giving one or 
two more parting butts, burried off to join 
the frightened fiock ina coruer of the field. 











| The lamb wasdead. The eagle measured 


fener 
iTO 


» tip of wings eight feet four in 


















































THE EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL, 





BY CAROLINE GILMAN. 
—_————- 
The whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright, 
And wheresoe’er my feet are tur ned, 
A smile has met my sight. 


The city with its bastiing walk, 
Its splendor, wealth and power, 
A rambler by the river side, 
A passing summer flower. 


The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 


And oh, where'er my lot is cast, 
Where'er wy footsteps roam, 

If those I love aré near \o me, 
That spot is still my home, 








SOW ANIMALS AE STOFS ED. 





The art of taxidermy, since its invention 
—or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say ite restoration—one hundred and fifty 
years ago, bas made such considerable ad- 
vance, whilc ita details are so little known 
to the general public, that perhaps a few 
particulars concerning it may not be de. 
void of interest. 

We will suppose that a snake has been 
gent to the taxidermist to be stuffed and 
mounted In former times, snakes were 
commonly skinned by the operator making 
an incision in the skin of the stomach; 
but this method is now confined to the 
treatment of the larger reptiles, 

In dealing with sma)] snakes, the taxi- 
uermist Opens the reptile’s mouth, and, 
with a pointed pair of scissors, cute down- 
wards as far as possible, taking care not to 
push the scissors through the skin. 

When the neck is free, the cut portion is 
forced outwards through the mouth, and 
the reptile literally ‘‘turned inside out’’ as 
far down its body as the tenacity of the 
fesh will permit. 

When the end of the tail is reached, an 
incision becomes necessary, as it is not 
possible, from the inside, to detach the 
flesh from this portion of the animal's 
body. 

The skin is thon restored, after being 
subjected to a preservative treatment; and 
the eyes having been removed, the snake- 
ekin is ready for stuffiag. This is accom- 
plished by ins.riing @ tunnel in the reptile’s 
mouth and pouring in fry sand or plaster 
of Paris sufficient to bring out the carcase 
to its normal rotundity. 

The} snake is afterwards acjusted to the 
required position, and the head properly 
modelled with clay or plaster. Large 
snakes such as boas are skinned in the old 
fasbion, and sawdust substituted for sand. 
stufflog. 

In dealing with fish, a more elaborate 
and tedious process is necessary. The in 
terior of the fish having been removed, 
thick piece vf looped wire is prepared, anid 
thie, with a couple of supplementary wires, 
form an excellent substitute for a back 
bone. 

The wire haviog been wrapped round 
with paper and the framework padded out 
with tow until it resembles as nearly as 
possibie the shape which it 1s intended to 
imitate, the skin of the fish is brought over 
the wire and the edges sewn neatly to- 
gether. 

The shape is afterwards perfected by 
adding pieces of tow where requisite, and 
filling out with sawdust or bran. The fish 
is then arranged neatly on its showboard, 
and the outside of the skin treated with a 
cerbolic preparation. 

Alter remaining for a month or 80 todry, 
the tkin is colored to resemble nature, the 
eyes are put in, and the ‘‘subject’’ having 
been artistically mounted and set off with 
water-weed, &c., the completed specimen 
of natural history is ready for inspection. 

When iarge fish, such as sharks, have to 
be dealt with, the treatment reeqrted to is 
entirely different from that applied to pis- 
catorial specimens of agmaller type. With 
the larger kinds a solidly constructed wood 
and iron frame is necessary; aod with 
those of medium size—say irom three to 
five hundredweight—an iron bar requires 
to be fitted into the body to secure the 
requisite support. The body is afterwards 
stuffed with hay or clean shavings until it 
Bseumes a natura) shape. 

L'ons, tigers, and similar large animals 
fi:0m the 
im OLAcr Worcs ne pract al taxi- 


are iten mounted in Eogiand 





nist Ditates the natural appearance f 
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the animal with only his skin to work 
upon. 

There is no skeleton—the skin having 
probe b!y been sent home from abroad—and 
the op ».ator is required to constract a lion 
Or tiger with only the skin of ube original 
remaining. To accomplish this difficult 
task, tLe skin 1s p'aced on the floor, aud « 
tracing made ou paper of the ueceasary 
Proportions of the ‘‘body-board "’ 

Oa th» body board are fastened a strong 
rod for the neck and a similar one for the 
tail. The ribs are imitated in wood, and 
\atbs tacked on to make the framework 
capable of being filled out to the necessary 
shape. The laths are afterwards covered 
with straw or plaster, and clay is finally 
added. 

The legs are modelled with the assistanco 
of plaster, tow, and clay, the tail properly 
arranged, the skull, or, in its aveence, the 
plaster head, placed in position, and the 
skin neatly fastened over all. 

In smaller animals, such as the fox, more 
delicate treatment js required. The fox's 
skin being remarkable for its thinness, 
requires very careful management; and 
though the operation is not so delicate as in 
the case of a bird, considerable care must 
be exercised if the ‘‘mount’’ is not to be 
spoiled. 

When the ficsh has been detached and 
the skin treated with a preservative, stuff 
ing begins. First, the head is attended to, 
and tow is pushed into the cavities from 
which tuc fl.sh bus bvea reinoved. Looped 
Wires are inserted in the body and legs, 
and the natural shape filled out with tow. 
In st: fiig such an animel ag a {cx the 
limbs require the greatest attention, as 
there is more ‘‘character’’ to be obtained 
frou their efficient modelling than trom 
any other portion of the body. The shape 
fairly completed, the skin is sewn up, arti- 
ficial eyes inserted, and the necessary fin 
ishing touches added to complete the 
mount. 

Birds, which constitute perhaps the most 
numerous class of stuffed epecimens, are 
not 80 easily manipulated as the unruffied 
character of their exterior when mounted 
in the conventional glass case would seem 
to suggest 

Take a hawk, forinstance. The mouth 
and nostrils of the bird are first filled with 
cotton, the flesh gradually and carefully re 
moved trom the body; and when this has 
been accomplished—by a method a des 
cription of which wuld only be under 
stood by the initiated—the body is stufted 
with cotton or tow, tue swufflag beiag 80 
adj .ited that the exact shape of the bird as 
it appeared Wren 8!)ve is maintained 

The eyes are afterwards iuseried—-the 
eyelids having been relaxed by the applica- 
tion of warm water—and the bird is ready 
for appropriate mounting. 

Most modern taxidermists mouut birds 
with wire and shape with tow. In the 
case of ostriches and other large birds, peat 
has been fouud a more satisfactory stuffing 
than anything elée, 


Brains of Gold. 








You canuot wip wi:hout sacrifice. 

Timidity is a diseage of the mind. 

He that bows in the dust fille his eyes. 

He must stoop low that bath alow door. 

He that bas no shame has no conscience, 

He that slways complains is never pitied. 

Satan o’ercomes none but by willingness 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrow- 
ing. 

Few people live to day but are preparing 
to do so to-morrow, 

Be ashamed to die until you have gaired 
some victory for bumanity. 

Women bave tewer vices than men; but 
they have stronger prejudices, 

No pleasure is comparable to standing 
upon the vantage-ground of truth. 

Here is the manliness of manhood, that 


a men base reason for what be does, and hasa wiil 
in doing It. 

When # person becomes too good to 
overlook the faults of the unfortunste, he makes the 
error which loses to him toe glory of his goodness, 

The prizes of life that are really worth 
having are seldom obtained by a mere stroke of luck 
Usrally tney have to be tolled for strenuously and 
waited for patiently. 


Reches, public favor, leisure, comfort, 


ease, and juxury, all good in themecives, are not 
good for iife-purposes, They may afford vpvor 
ties for higher things; bu Lbe efforts a 

rue ends are ofte sig f and 


me the only aims of fe 





_ Femininities. 


Distrust a woman who speaks of her vir- 


tue. 


A bill to abolish suits for breach of prom- 
ise of marriage hes actually been introduced in Par- 
liament. 


A beloved face cannot grow ugly, be. 
cause not fesh and complexion, but expression, cre- 
ated leve. 


Miss Josechine Crowfeather, a full- 
blooded Sioux maiden, bas just taken vows as a 
Henedictine nun. 


A cynica) Frenchman once said there are 
two parties to a love affair —the party who loves, aad 
the party who consents to be so treated, 


‘‘We are all interested in the coming wo- 
man,’' saysan exchange. Notbalf so much, though, 
as we are in the woman who has already come, 


It ia singular that Great Britain is the 
only country in Europe where the doctrines of Mor- 
monism can be promulgated in the public streets, 


Mrs. Heiland, who died in Virginia re- 
cently, had been a member of one church for over 80 
years. She lacked but one month of belong a cente- 
narian, 


An old gentleman who bas been a keen 
observer of human nature, says that the more wo- 
men look in their classes, the lees they look to their 
houses. 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘What made yon makea 
face behind my back?’* Johnnie: ‘‘Why, ma, you 
dida’t think I was fool eaocugh to do it before your 
face, did your'* 


Sarah Kernbardt expects to make evough 
money out oi her autobiography, soon two be pub- 
lished, to build a little rock playhouse, with acrypt 
under the stage for her remains. 


Farmer's wile: “It you will help deat 
this carpet I will give you something to eat.’' Dirty 
Davideon, the tramp, haughtily: *‘ Ma'am, I'm a 
gentieman! I never beat my way!'’ 


New York hosiers say that a special 
style of stocking is made abroad for American wo- 
men. It is small in the footand fullin the leg. The 
same kind of ajstocking le made for the Bpanish 
trade, 


Francis E Willard, in her walks about 
Chicago, has discovered women who make shirts for 
7% cents a dosen aud furnish their own thread, She 
also finds children working 12 hoursa day tor a dol- 
lar a week, 


A woman at Westerly, Conn., who bad 
rheumatismand neuralgia, arose in the night and 
daubed berself with Iiniment, In the morning it 
was found tnat she had used ink, and she is not at 
home to callers, 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton says: ‘‘I wish 
1 could be Street Inspector in the city of New York, 
I would set 1000 strong women Ww work, dressed in 
bicycle costume, and soon make our filthy metropo- 
lis the cleanest city In the world.’ 

Certain e que'tes, gully Grorsed, thickly 
powdered and well rouged, betug ata ball in Paris, 
asked a foreigner present how he «as pleased with 
the French beauties, ‘‘Ladies,’’ he replied with 
great uaivets, , ‘i'm av judge ol palinting,*' 


A young lady had jast finished pleying 
a selection {rom Paust. VUldlady. ‘‘tiuw nice! I al- 
ways did like ‘Home, Sweet Home'!'* Young lady, 
withastart: ‘' ‘Home, Sweet Home'!’’ Old lady; 
**¥es. Minnie piaystt. I can always tell it when 
she crosses her bands, 


A new ocean danger is pointed out by 
silk importers, It appears that dyed sponge silk, 
known technically in the trade as French silk, is, un- 
der certain conditions, «exceedingly prone to com- 
bustion, and is well known among the steamship 
companies as dangerous freight. 


The Queen of Roumaniaio » recent au- 
dress sald: ‘‘I shall always maintain that the active 
life of woman ougtit not to go beyond the sacred in- 
terior of ber bome, and that the voice of woman 
suunds nowhere so sweetly musical as on her own 
hearthetone In the midst of her children,’’ 





An irate woman entered a store the other 
day and accosted one of the clerks as follows: ‘‘I've 
come to find out what you mean by charging me one 
dollar Satarday night for |bet tablecloth, and selling 
Mrs. Ferguson one just like it on Monday for 75 
cents, Didn't you say it was my last chance to get 
one socheap?’’ ‘Sol did, and [told you right, for 
on Monday they were reduced to 75 cents," 


Job Clark, a well-know grocer of New 
Haven, Conn., aged 74 years, was recentiy married 
to Miss Cora Buckingham, 22 years oid, whose home 
is in Cilaton, Conn, Mr, Clark had already been 
married three times, aud bas numerous children and 
wrandchildren. The relatives on both sides con- 
sented tothe match, and a grand reception was given 
atthe bride's home. 


Some time ago the teacher of a River 
side, Cal,, school instructed her class how to act In 
case of emergencies, such as drowning, gunshot ac- 
cidents, etc. A day or so after the lesson a iad 
named Haight went home and found his baby sister 
given up for dead, after being picked out of acanai. 
There was no Coetur to be bad, and young Haight 
went to work Ww apply bis lesson, and io o ilttie 
while the baby wasall right. 


Ap excellent article for the banda is sand 
soap, @ preparation of soap mixed with fine white 
sea-sand, It is made by shaving down and melting 
some white soap, and then stirring totoit, while 
warm, an ¢qual quantity of the sand named, Put it 
while warm lato rquare moulds, or roil portioss of 
the mixture between the hands, suas Ww form balls, 
Set them in a dark place dry gradually. This soap 
is not intended for the face or neck, but it will make 
the hands white and smovutber. 


A woman missionary on the Congo writes 
that the Sunday service laste from two to three hours, 
and the children, becoming tired, run outside w 
piay, disturbing the worshippers and cultivating ir- 


reverence, Une of the royal princes at Mandaley, 
before Theebaw's downfall, would know how to 
6y pathize with thes lie Bieck folks lie was 
asked wha é \hvoua fachurch s ad 








 FRasculinities. 


Not nec sgarily loafors—Bakers 


By being coatemp'tible, we set mea’s 
minds lo the tune of contempt, 


You will never fod time for avyihing 
If you want time you must make it. 


Few men sow their wild oate without 
geUlog more or lise rye mized with them. 


Often the man who does not koow bis 
own mind bas escaped a very disreputable acquaint- 
ance, 


S-me mon'sa heads are so aott iat @ 
shad»)? from a brick wall will produce a concussion 
of the Drain, 


A man never real 2° what periect idiots 
women are until he heare bie best girl laughing at 
some other fellow's jokes. 


Don't bes clam If you've got to be 
anything of the kind be a mudturtie, Then you 
may bave some snap to you, 

8 hool-ancher: ‘‘Wohat is a phonemoe- 
uon?'' LAttie wirl, from UObloagy: **A gen'man out 
walkia’ with his owa wife,’ 


lt was shown ata recent Methodiat Uvoa- 
ference in Maine that the average pay of the preach- 
ers in ite jurisdiction was 81 centsa day, 


Doctors and ministers are about the only 
people In this world to whom people pay liberal 
wages for telling them disagreeable things, « 


‘Smithers was arrested for ronning off 
with Bronson's daughter,’* ‘' Kloping ten't «a 
crime,.'’ ‘'No; but miss-appropriation is,'' 


No matter how generouse-nearted a man 
may be, it pever seems to do him any good to sit 
down aod think how rich his next-door neighbor is. 


A pompous map, when he smiles ata 
Jeet, takes more credit tw bhimeelf for his apprecia- 
tion of the Joke than he allowsto the wit tor utter- 
ing it. 


He who marries is like the Doge who 
weds the Adriatic—he Knows not what lies concealed 
there; treasures, pearis, monsters and uaknown 
storms, 


He, sorrowtully: ‘You say that your 
love for meis dead. How do you explain this sud- 
den catastrophe?'’' he, sententiousiy: ‘* Heart 
fallurei'’ 


A |ad in Bridgeport, Conn, smoked ci- 
garettes for § years, but they eventually got the bet- 
ter of him, bringing on eplicpsy, which has just 
caused bis death, 


It would be an awlul strain on a man 
to be polite through all the worriments of business if 
he were not consoled by the prospect of eetiing eveu 
after going home. 

“By jing», Bronson, excuse my saying 
so, but this is the rankest cigar leveramoked. Where 
did you getit?’’ **You caveitto me last night. I 
was afraid of it myself,’ 


The most successful salon io Paris is that 
of the Comptesee de Kersaint, who will receive nu 
wentieman unless he is clothed [n as gay colors and as 
fine stuffs as the women, 


It i« stated that although the college men 
in the United States are oalya fraction of one per 
cent, of the voters, yet they hold more than W per 
cent. of the bighest offices, 


Tne decline of drinking ie again attcat d 
by the declaration io the London Telegraph that'*ior 
one club @fty years ago, London now hasten, yet 
the drinking within them has steadily diminisned.'' 


At Ansonia, Ot, five euumerators are 
desired by the Census Bureau, but, though the pay 
is from % Ww @e day, only four persons have ap- 
plied for the positions, and of these ove la not quali- 
fied, 


Robinson, at the clab: ‘You are getting 
lo be agreatciub man, Brown; 1 see you are here 
every night now, Wile away?’’ Brown: **No; she 
insisted upon it that i must buy her s plauo-aad i 
did.’’ 


Tue frock coat w.ll reign again during 
the London season. It ls ‘*worn open, made of very 
rough cloth, oftenest very woolly dark gray, and 
silk lined, The walstcoat is double-breasted and cut 
low.’* 


‘| wonder where those clouds are go 
ing?** sighed Flora, pensively, as she pointed with 
her delicate finger tothe heavy masses that fvoated in 
the ewy. ‘‘l think they are going \o thunder,’’ sald 
her brother. 


If there is any one thing in particular 
which Cyrus W. Field, the well-known millionaire, 
detests, it is the emell of tobacco smoke. Cigars, and 
even pipes, be thinks bad enough, butthe fumes of 
claarettes he positively abbors, 


A fashionable visiting card in Bertin is 
an African importation, It Is @ leaf of the sliver 
poplar, which keeps ite color when dried, and can be 
easily written upon. It delights fashionabie Beriin 
under the name of ‘Emin Pasha's visiting card,"' 


While walking with a friend, « gentie- 
man accidentally stepped upon o@ iady's trailing 
dress; she turned with a frowning look, and a strong 
expression of anger, With his usaal urbvanity he 
replied, ‘‘lam sorry, madam, very sorry, indeed, 
but really I didn't know that | wae wilhia s juarter 
of a mile of you!’ 


Judge to witness: ‘You say that the de- 
fendant was born deafand dumb, and al the age of 
tweive he lostthe power of speech, Will you explain 
to the Court bow It was poesivie for him to lose ihe 
power of speech when he was already dumbr'’ Wit- 
nes: ‘*'When he was ‘welve years vil be wae playing 
ine saw mill one day, and the buds-caw look off 
eleht of his fogers. 


A Vicnne paper says: ‘In an von 


clab meeting, held ata euburvan brandy shor 
owner, Wilneim Tuerk, aged © years, proved his 
self to be the strongest mao in Vienos. Lie used « 
pair of dumb-beile weighlog 1% pounds apiece i 
ao iron bar welghiog 1% pounds with a 7} a 
awunog it over bis head, ar 1 ralseed above fh «a 
wit boll ange an iron ar weighing @s 

ra a (aek [ wale s a 7 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


VRESH PERIODICALS. 

Among the many good things in the Jone 
Wide Awake are''L'ttie Sir Lionel,”s pret 
ty story by Annie Bronson King; “Spot, 
the Musteng,’’ and several other short 
stories, Two serials are begun, ‘The New 
Senior at Andover,” by Herbert D. Ward; 
and ‘The Quest of the Whipping Boy,” by 
Georgiana Washington. Alexander Black 
continues bis illustrated Confessions of an 
Amateur Photograpver,” Mrs, Sailie Joy 
W bite’s'' Kasiness Opening” psper is for the 
girlie who would become stepog-aphers 
and typewriters. A ourious prizs offer is 
made, the subject matter of which ia en- 
titied ‘"The Perpiexity of a Orymangie” 
The:e are several poems, and many iilus- 
trations, D, Lothrop Uo., publishers, Bos- 
ton. 

Oasaell'sa Family Magarine for June is 
brim fail of choloe reading matter, poetry as 
well as prose, and enlivened with graphic 
illustrations, Kate Eyrie’s serial “To Ke 
Given Up” Ia drawing toward theend. A 
scientific article explains with pen and pen 
colo ‘How Bounda are Made Visibie,’”’ An 
“Anglo-Amerioan” writes of the “Aimer! 
oan Parilament,’’ and, besides pictures of 
the Senate Ohamber and the House of Kep- 
resentatives, we are given portraite of Sen- 
ator Ingalieand Speaker Oarlisie, ‘Lhe 
Voloe inthe Woode’’ ia the prize short 
story. The poem “The Kngagement King,”’ 
whioh follows, refers, to the frontispiece, 
There are sbort stories, continued stories, 
the Family Dootor’s dissertation, and ap 
unusually full ‘(iatherer.'’ COasereli Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 


The (juiver for June opens with a poem, 
“Her Feeble Steps,” whic hastbe honor of 
the frontispiece, A paper on the ‘‘Revela. 
tions of Onbarsoter" follows, The seriai 
‘Worthy to be Loved,” ia drawing Ww a 
close and will be succeeded by “In the 
Seoond Piace,’’ by L. ‘I’. Meade, the popu. 
lar author of “Scampand 1.” “Restless 
noes’’ ia the title of e paper by the Kev. J. 
B. Gledstone which it will be well tor 
young menand young women ww read. 
‘Tue morning Sunday School Koom”’ isan 
iliustrated peper which will attract Sunday 
schoo! scholars as well as their teachers. 
“Some Marvelous Works of God’’ is the 
titie of an article describing the geysers 
and the giant trees of the far west. There 
1 8 paper on ‘Old English Parochial 
Paalmody,” Besides these there a number 
of pretty poema, short stories, music, and 
articles designed especially for Sunday 
reading. The number is fully up to the 
high standard of this magezine. Cassell 
Publishing Oo,, New York, 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
for June ta a photogravure of Hubert Her- 
komer’s fainous painting, ‘The Chapter of 
the Charterhouse, H.M Spe)lmann opens 
the number with a paper on'‘Current Art,’ 
whioh is Oiled with interesting studies py 
well-koown artiate. This is followed by a 
peper on Satsuma Ware and its Imita- 
tions,”’ by Masayuki Kataoka, fully illus 
trated. Then comes the first of the series 
of papors on the National Gallery of Ire- 
land, giving reproductions of some of the 
best pictures, A paper thet cannot fail to 
attract tbe attention is ‘Rhone Sketches,” 
by Joseph Pennell, illustrated bythe au- 
thor. ‘'The Literary Remains of Albert 
Durer,"’ with illustrations, ie a valuapie 
peper, but the one with a more ocontempo 
rary literary interest is the second of W. 
M. Rossetti’s series on ‘Portraits of R bert 
Browning.” There are six portraits of Mr, 
Browning, from 1547 to 1888, and they will 
be bignhly prised by his many admirers. 
The Cassell Pablishing Company, New 
York, 


A portrait of Murat Halstead, who regu- 
larly contributes a review of the current 
events of the day to thafvamepolitan Mag- 
zine, appears ta the frontiapiece of the June 
number, The opening paper is ‘Farm 
Life and Irrigation in Pereis,"’ by 8S. G. 
W. Benjamin, tate Amerioan winister to 
that country, Lafoadio Hearn oontrivutes 
“A Study of the Half-breed Races in the 
W eat Indies,”’ illustrated; “Side Gianoces at 
Americen Beauty,” by Eleanor Waddel, is 
illustrated with reproductions of photo. 
graphs. Other illustrated articles are ‘The 
Coaching Era," ‘A Fiying Trip Around 
the Worid,'’by Mise Bisland; “ Keporters,’’ 
“Leading Writers of Moderf Spain,” 
“Soft Craba, Canvas-backs and Terrapin,” 
and ‘The Romance of Versailies.’’ The 
com plete short novel ie entitled ‘A Ghost 
at hie Fireside,”’ by Louise Chandler Moul- 


ton, iliustrated by Albert E. Sterner. 

ere are poeme y Kdger Fawcett, Lo 
raine mey u Lnere 0L18LDe6 
New a 





The Widow ot the Cottage. 


BY 8 V. We 








of the Pine cottage sat Ly ber biszing 

faggots with ber five tattered children 
at her side, endeavoring by listening to the 
artiessness of their juvenile prattie to dis 
sipate the heavy gioom that pressed upon 
her mind, 

For a long year her own hands bad pro 
vided for her helpless family, for she bad 
no supporter—she thought she had no 
friend in all the wide world aroand ber, 

That mysterious Providence, the wisdom 
otf whose ways are above buman compre 
hension, had visited ber with wasting sick 
ness, and ber littie means bad become ex- 
beausted, 

It was now mid-winter, and the snow 
lay Leavy ana deep through the surround 
‘ng forests, while storms seemed gathering 
in the heavens, and the driving wind roar- 
ed through the bending pines that rocked 
ber puny cot, 

The last herring emoked upon the coals 
before her; it wae the only article of food 
ube possessed; and no wonder If ber deso- 
late state brought up in her lone boson all 
the anxieties of a mother when she looked 
upon ber children; and no wonder, forlorn 
as she was, if she suffered the heart-swell- 
ings of despair to rise, even though she 
knew that He whore promise is to the 
widow, and to the orpban, cannot forget 
his word, 

Providenoe had many yea's before taken 
from her an 6lder son, who went away 
from bis forest home to try bis fortune on 
the seas, since which sbe bad heard no note 
or tidings of him; and tin latter times she 
had been, by the hand of death, deprived 
of a companion and staff of support in her 
husband, 

Yet to this hour she had been upborne: 
she had been notonly able to provide for 
her littie flock, but had never lost one 
opportunity of ministering to the wants of 
the miserable and desolate, 

The indolent may well bear with poverty 
while the ability to gain a sustenance re- 
mains. The individual who has put bis 
own wants to sapply may suffer with forti 
tude the winter of want; bis affections are 
not wounded, his heart is pot wrung. 

The most desolate and populous cities, 
may, hope, for charity bas not quite closed 
her band and heart, and shut her eyes on 
misery. But the industrious mother of 
helpless and depending children, far trom 
the reach of bumen charity, has none of 
these to console her, And such a one was 
the widow of Pine cottage. 

The smoking herring was scarcely laid 
upon the tabie, when a gentie rap at the 
door, and the loud barking of the dog 
attracted the attention of the family. 

Tue obiidren flew to open it, and a weary 
traveler in tattered garments, and appar- 
ently indifferent healtb, entered, and 
begged a lodging and a mouthful of food; 
“For,” said be, ‘it is now twenty-four 
hours since | tasted bread.’’ 

The widow’s beart bled anew, as under a 
freat. complication of distresses; for her 
sympathies lingered not round her own 
fireside. 

She hesitated not even now—rest and a 
share of all she bad, she proffered to the 
stranger. ‘‘We shall not be forsaken, or 
suffer deeper for an act of charity,’’ said 
she. 

Tue traveler drow near the board, but 
when be saw the scanty fare, he raised his 
eve towards beaven iu astonishment—"and 
je this all your store,’ sald he—“and a 
share of this do you offer to one you know 
not? then never saw I charity before!—But 
madam,’’ said he, ‘do not wrong your 
children by giviug part of thelr last moath- 
ful to a stranger." 

‘“‘Ab,’’ sald the poor widow, and the tear- 
drops gushed into ber eyes as she sald it, 
‘'] bave a boy, a darling son, somewhere on 
toe face of the wide world, uniess heaven 
has teken him away, and I only act to- 
wards you as 1 would that others should 
act towards bim. God, who sent manna 
from heaven, can provide for us as He did 
for Israe|—and bow suould I[ this night 
ofiend Him, if my son shouid be a wander- 
er, deatitute as you, apd be shou!d bave 
provided for him a home @ven so poor as 
this, were i to turn you unrelieved away,.”’ 

The widow ceased speaking; and the 
stranger, springing from bis seat, clasped 
her ia hie arme—‘*God has indeed provided 
just such a bome for your wandering son— 
aod has given him wealth to reward the 


|" WAS Saturday night, and the widow 


goodness of his benefactress—Mother ! 
mother! 

it was her lostson: returned to her | 
sou and poesessing wealth su fficier 
render thew a omifortabie and happy 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price for the cneapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
$1000 Owing tothe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever beard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan- 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of his works. Charlies Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who bas not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


subscription |tst. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VoLUMES are each about 5:7 inches in size and of uniform thickness, 
Tbe printing is clear and the type ofa readabie size, They are printed trom 
plates made for this edition. Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED. 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so smallan amount, or witb as little trouble, Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post (hres months or 18 weeks. Send us 
their names and addresses witb 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels. Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., sinseininaiadanian Pa. 


He had chosen this aeanien, that he 
might the more completely surprise his 
mother, brothers and little sisters: and 
never was surprise more perfect, or follow- 
ed by a sweeter cup of joy. 

That humble residence in the forest was 
exchanged for one comfortable, and indeed, 
beautiful in the valley; and the widow 
lived long with her dutiful son, in the en- 
joyment of worldly plenty, and in the 
delightful employments of virtue; and at 
this day the passer by is often pointed to 
the luxuriant willow that spreads its 
branches broad and green above her 
grave, whilst he listens to the recital of this 
simple and bomely, but not altogether 
wortbleas tale. 

_ —_—— <a 


A LITTLE RaILRoapD.—The most dim!- 
nutive railroad in New Enogiand, according 
to an exchange, is that owned and operated 
by the Monson S.ate Oompany, runniog 
from the compsuy’s quarries to Monson 
Junction, on the Bangorand Piscataquis, 
in Maine. 

This little road haea two-foot gauge, is 
about six m!les in length, and is thoroagh. 
ly equipped with locomotives, passenger, 
baggage and freightc re, has several sta. 
tions, regular tiwe tables and a superinten- 
dent. The superintendent is also couduc- 
tor, baggage master, mail agent, passenger 
and freight brakeman, news agent and 
director—a regular Pooh-Bah—and for per 
forming all these offices he get $900 a year, 
Ten men constitute the entire iorce of the 
road. 

The trains average about fifty miles a 
day in summer and twenty-five miles in 


| winter ne road ia ali down hill one way 


aC Datacar wil run irom the Uarries tk 


LO) at 


" . ee , ; 
toe janction witnpout the assistance fa 





locomotive, Ifa passenger miisses the re- 
gular train $5 will secure a special to carry 
him over the line, 

Last year this road carried 9 000 tons of 
the company’s freight to Monson Janotion 
(six tons to a car) for trans-shipment over 
the Bangor and Piscataquis to Bangor and 
points west, and 4 200 passengers, who paid 
$12 000 in fares, were transported at a cost 
of 39000. This little road has been in op- 
ération six years, and inall that time no 
accident of any kind bas occurred on it, 

THe BLiack Doa—*‘Have you seen a 
smail black dog go past here?’’ queried a 
woman ofa boy who stood on a street oor- 
ner, 

“No, ma’am. Lost your dog?”’ 

‘Yes, and I am worried w deatb.”’ 

‘*Where do you live?” 

‘In that brown house a little ways down 
there,”’ 

“Why, that’s where some children are 
sick, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yea, my four children are down and 
not expected to live, and 1’ve had to leave 
them ali alone and hunt for the dog ”’ 

“That’s right, ma’am, children pain’t of 
any earthly account, while small biack 
dogs is ofthe greatest importance. You 
keep on huoting for the dog, and l'll go 
down to the house and kinder hang sround 
to see if any of the children die while you 
aregone, If they do, 1’11 call in the neigh- 
bora,’’ 

Sne tooked at him fora moment in @ pvz 
sled way, and then started for home witb- 


out another mention of the dog. 
—— = 


FOURTEEN thousand girlie are attend 
ing the London School Board cookery cen- 
res. St urther fac ies for increasing 





His number aré now being toadeé, 
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Humorous. 


SSE 
THE PATTER OF THE SHINGLE, 








hen the angry passion gathering in my mother's 


Ww 
face I see, 

and she leads me in the bedroom, gently lays me on 
her knee, 


o I know that I will cateb it, and my flesh in 


fancy itches, 
As 1 listen for the patter of the shingle on my 


breeches. 


The 


Every tinkle of the shingle bas an echo and a sting, 

And athousand burning fancies into active being 
spring; 

Anda thousand bees and hornets ‘neath my coat tall 
seem to swarm, 

As listen to the patter of the shingle, oh, so warm! 


In a splutter comes my father—whom I supposed had 
gone— 

To survey the situation, and to tell her lay it on; 

To see her bending o'er me, as I Ilsten to (he strain 

Piayed by her and by the shingle In a wild and weird 
refrain. 


In asudden intermission, which appears wy only 
chance, 

L say: ‘Strike me gently, mother, or you'll split my 
Sunday pants.’* 

sbe stops a moment, draws ber breath, the shingle 
holds alot,’ 

And says: ‘‘I bad not thought of that, my son; just 
take them off."’ 


Holy Moses! and the angels cast your pitying glances 
down; 

And thou, oh, family doctor, puta good, soft poul- 
tice On; 

And may I with fools and dunces everlastingly com- 
mingle 

If Lever say another word when mother wields the 


shingle. 
—U.N. NONs, 





A softener—A woman’s tears soften a 
man's heart; ber Gatteries his head. 


The heart’s misgivings—Eating a mut 
ton ple, and wondering, after a pause, what the con- 
tents were composed of, 


Employer: Well, Patrick, which is the 
bigger fool, youorly** Patrick; ‘'Faith, J couldn't 
say, sor, but it’s not meseif,’’ 


Dentist: ‘‘Do you want to take laughing 
gas?’’ Visitor: ‘*Nottill after de toof is out, boss; 
reckon I'll feel mo’ like laughin’ den!’* 


It the suggestion doesn’t come too Jate 
in the season, why not make an effort to construct 
the spring chicken so as to secure more chicken and 
less spring. 

Popinjay: ‘‘They say that Mrs Bigsby 
makes things hot for her husband.’’ Dumpsey, who 
has breakfasted with Bigsby: ‘*That certainly doesn't 
apply to bis coftee,’* 


Bobby: ‘Pa, what dees the pawnbrok- 
er’ssign of three balls mean?’’ Pa: ‘It means, 
Bobby, that it is two to one that the man never re- 
deems his property.’’ 


‘My income is small,’’ said a rather dila 
tory lover, ‘‘and perhaps it is cruel of me to take 
you from your father’s roof.’* ‘‘But I don't live on 
the roof!'’ was the prompt response. 


Teacher: ‘‘Now children. God made the 
worldin six days.’’ Little Joe with logical turn of 
wind; ‘‘But he did not finish it, Look at all de 
houses buildin’ and de boys and girls dat have to 
grow!" 

Customer in tea store tasting the tea: ‘'I 
don't like this tea. It tastes like hay.*’ 

Exasperated clerk: ‘‘I don't know, sir, whether it 
does ornot. I'm not such a donkey as to know how 
bay tastes,’’ 


She: ‘‘There’s that Englishman coming; 
he seems upset about something.’’ He, from the 
ranch: ‘‘Very likely; I justtold him a funny story 
and said | would come again to-morrow to bear bim 
laugh over it.** 

‘You seem to be a superiatively happy 
man, George. When I saw you two years ago you 
were smiling all over.’’ ‘I had just been married 
then.’ ‘‘And you are smiling as bard as ever now,"’ 
"Yes; I've just secured a divorce,"’ 


Old Bond Caip: ‘ Taings were very dif. 
ferent when I was your age, I used to go to bed at 
eleven and be upby four.’* Young Bond Chip: 
‘Well, | keep just about the same hours, excep. 
that I go to bed at four and get up at eleven,’’ 


[am nota business man, you see and 
I should be glad if you would enlighten mie as to what 
ismeant by ‘doubie entry’?*’ ‘‘By ‘double entry’ 
we mean twosets of books, oneof which may be 
produced in court if required, but mot the other.’’ 


Police magistrate: ‘‘Did you see the be 
«inning of this troubie?’’ Witness: ‘‘Yes, sir—i saw 
the very commencement. It was about two years 
azo.’’ “Two years ago?’' ‘‘Yes, sir. Lhe parson 
sald, ‘Wiltthow have this man tothy wedded hus- 
band?’ and she said, ‘I will.’’* 


Mr. Simmons: ‘‘So your son is in the 
ministry? I suppose you are quite proud of havinga 
#00 who is an humble foliower of the Saviour *’ 
Mrs, Willis: ‘*l should say lam proud. Why, he ts 
making no less than #4 500a year now, with good 
prospects of an advance next season,’ 


CATARRG, 
HAY FEVER, CATARKHAL DEAFNESS, 
4 NEW HOME TREATMENT. 











Sufferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
Caces are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
bresence of living parasites in the lining membrane 





ofthe nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic reg 


fearch, however, has proved this to bea fact, and 
‘he result is thatasimple remedy has been formu- 
‘ated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidiy 
and permanently cured tu from one to three simple 


“PDilcations made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pawpbiet explaining this new treatment 
e app atio y A.|t MXONas 





Woman's Wars —The ways of women 
are queer, 

A woman can faint away at the sight of « 
bit of blood on her finger, have ail the 
bouse screaming with fright, require eau 
de cologne to bring her to, and be nervous 
for twenty-four bours after; yet the same 
woman can, in pertect silence, stand by and 
belp a doctor to perform an operation that 
may mean death to some one she jovos. 

A woman can scorn what she calls made- 
Over clothes, can laugh at indiscriminate 
charity,and yet the same woman can ory 
as if her heart would break and take ali 
her spending money to buy an overcoat for 
& Newsboy she metin the street-car, because 
bis face was so pitifal. 

Sve can take two hours and a half to 
dress to go to the theatre, and then tell 
Chariie she knows she looks like a dowdy; 
but the saine woman can pack a trunk with 
things enough to last her for two weeks in 
twenty minutes when she gets a telegram 
saying, ‘‘Oome as soon as possible; your 
mother is sick,” 

She can write an article on the charm of 
néstness and the exquisite beauty of tid! 
ness, and disport herseif in a torn eiik pet- 
ticoat wi.hout any compunction or con 
scientious acruplea, 

She will bake a chicken until it is brown, 
and then calmly ask the master of the estab- 
lishment if he dosen’t think the Knugliah 
way of roasting is preferable to any other. 

Sbe can do most anything she wants, and 
she wants to ao most everything except, 
thank goodness, wear trousers, 


——e cee 


MARRIAGE RELATIONS,—Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards says that from the time of the 
pyramids to the reign of the Ptolemys wo- 
man was, legaily and socially, man’s equal 
in every way,and at times his superior. 
Women carried on business in their own 
names, entirely distinct from their bus- 
bands, 

Marriage contracts which have been dis. 
covered show that a state of affairs prevailed 
contrary to the present customs, Then the 
man promised to serve his wife in ali 
things. 

The man accepted the woman to be bis 
wite and ahe became possessed of not only 
her own property but all of her husband's, 
It was hers absolately. 

On the other band the wife engaged to 
provide the husband with food ana clothing 
and to see that his body was properly em 
balmed after death. 

The mau when he married took the name 
of his wile, and the sons that weie born to 
them took their mother’s name, 

_——> —__-——_ 


Do@ SENTINELS.—The canine sentinels 
now velog trained in Nortbern France 
learn their duties quickly, Two soldiers 
start off leading a dog by bis collar, and 
when a mile from the starting point one of 
the men turns back. In’‘a short time the 
dog is let locae, and he immediately tracks 
the other soldier back to the post, rarely 
failing. Tue dogs will scent an enemy ata 
distance of one bundred yards, growling 
and esnuffing to attract the soldiers’ atten- 
tion. In scouting they are even more use 
tul, for they search fields and thickets in- 
defatigably—soldiers in foreign uniforms 
being hidden there as decoys during the 
lessons—and on finding an enemy at once 
ron back to thelr keepers, showiug every 
aign of agitation, 


———qq“3OQ@g9(©r- 2 ——— 

LANGUAGE IN CONTROVERSY.—In ocon- 
troversy kind and respectiul language be. 
tween those who differ from each other 
will not only assuage all bitterness, but 
will actually help each to see things from 
the stand. point of the other, thus broaden 
ing the views and strengthening the desire 
for truth rather than victory. Sometimes it 
ia important that measures should be car. 
ried and objections overruled, and it is 
thought strong and summary means make 
kind words inepplicable, Instead of this, 
there is no surer wey to win over the mis- 
taken antagonist, M, &, 

















As Unequaied Triumph. 
An agency business where talking le 
unnecessary Here are portraits af 
Miss Anna Page of Austin, leses, 
nd Mr Jao. Bonn of Toledo, Chie 
The lady writes: “I do business at 
almost every house! visit Every one 
wants your grand photogra | 
aibum,and were I deaf and dum 

could secure orders rapidiy The 
man writes: “Your magnificent al- 
bum is the greatest of #1! bargains; 
the people generally are wonder. 
struck and order at sight The orders 
taken last week pey me « profit of 
over Bi VO,” his w the chance you have been looking fur You 
can make from $S to SBS and upwards every day of your life 
Teik not necessary You can make big money even though yur 
don t say a word. Our new style album is the grandest success ever 
known, and the greatest bargain in the world. Double size—the 
targest made. Bound in richest, most elegant .ad artistic manner, 


im finest silk velvet plush Bindings splendid .y ornamented | 


charming!y decorated with most beautiful Bowers § it is a regul 
St Ositum, but it is sold to the people fur only BB. How can we 
44 ? itis the greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing ¥* 
OH), and are satisfied with a profit of « few cents on each Agente 
wanted’ Any one can become a successful agent. Extra iibera! terme 
toagents wep blish « great variety of bibies and testamen's ale 
subecr ks and per als. Ager wanted f ' 
ae sare always successful. We do the iargest siness ag ts 
give ls ‘ ’ 
. a fir a are «& . 
ms free 





DOLLARD 
7. 1223 
G, retateehin. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER. 
TILATIRNG Wie «and ELASTIC BARD 
roUPrEeRs. 


Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentiemen w 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG6, INCHES, | wore yd BCALPS, 


No.1, The round of the 
° No. 1. prem Forehead back 
No. 3%. From forehead 
over the head to neck. 
&. From 









, 


N ear wo ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No, From ear to ear the head, 


eats’ Wi aiwaye ready es cate ‘J spleudid Stock ot 


| ne wee, ae wae Half Wigs, 

fala, Curls, we. beautifully mana fac- 

co x" as eap as any establishment in tne 

nion, Letters from any of the world will re 
celve attention, 





Deollard’s Herbaniaum Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard'’sfor the past fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dellard’s enerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messere Dollard 
& Co,, W send her ea bottle cf their Herbanium Ex- 
tract lor the Hair, Mrs. Gorter has triea tn vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


hair in England. 
MKS, EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, ‘88 Norwich, Norfolk, England, 


TO MRS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Vhestuut st,, Phita, 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
— **Dollard’s Herbanium Exiract,'’ ard Ido not 
know of any which equalsitasa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of Like hair. 
Ve in re 1 F ctfull '% 
NAKD YERS, 
Kx-Member of © Saaea os, Sth District, 
NavVY VaY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Iollard's Herbanium Kxtract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’' regularly for upwards of 
five i with great advantage. My bair, from 
rapidly tbinning, was sony restored, and has been 
kept by itin ite wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the best Wash I have ever used 
A. W. KUSSEL L, U. SN. 
Ihave used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘*Dollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removing dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the toilet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it, I would not be without It. 
JA BK, CHANDLER, 
No, 806 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and appiied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN '# HALK CUTTING AND SHAVING, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIH CUTTING, 


None bat Practical Male snd Female Artista Km 
nloyed 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELS 


AILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes good, Use 
in time. Sold by drugyiata, 


CONSUMPTION 


atonce A few good 
then towel) cur goods 
by sample te the 
wholesale and retall trade, e are the largest snufacturers tn our 


hve, Liberal salary paid. Permane Me emition yoey advanced for 
vages, advertiaing, ete. For terns ad Seteeniod Nie. (o., Chirage, 











A MONT. Agents Wanted. 90 beat sell 
ing articlesinthe world, Leatple Free, 
Address N. A. MAN SH, Detroit, Mich. 
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sistance of this GUIDE. 
in different keys. 


of the kind, 


quarter-note, a sharp or a fat, 


curately and without the least trouble, 


pupular sungs i be sent 
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- CORPULENCY, 


sThe injuries arising from Corpulency, the rt ont, 
mon of which Is Umbitioal Hernia, to which all « 
pulent persons are liable, niay be entifeds prevented « 7 
reliew's by the use of one of our Elastic Abdominal 
Belts > Umbilical Trusses, by whic hafirm eupqpert 
ie wiven to Uhe al<homen, diminishing ite aize, thereby ina. 
proving the form and affording comfort and safety 
Gar Abdominal Beitas, ate to lace at the back or to 
buckle at the sides 
are rapidly coming 
junto moneral uee by 
beth ladies and wen 
thenen of fall habit, 
and when relieving 
other ailments pe 
cullar to the corpu 
lent, will do more to 


ay “= — min 


towards a cure 
bor 
RTY YEARS 
Mechanical Tretenet of MERRIA of 


TURE 


reon and 





RUI 


a Specialty. Daring thet time we have, in pe 


by mall, tre do with 
SEELEV'S HARD RUBMER TRUSSES 
GF over 100,000 cases, without a faliure, 
Qhut extensive experience gives usta knowlulweof what 
fe best enited to each case, and enables ne to euarantes 
to furnieh and adapt an appliauee that will cure if cur. 
able or permit the person mufferiow from Rupture of 
whatever kind and comlition, to perform his or ber du 
ties in comfort and safety 
25 Years’ References: 
Prafe, D. Hayes Agnes, SD Grow, John H Brinton, 
WoW. Keene, Dir Thomas. Morton, and JeOn MOMs 
orale af the United St d Navy 
Our ** Meoh anical | Tregtment of Hernia an 
Prive Kieth 8 tr at ‘ upture, Corpuleney an 
anicooele, gives es ofall popular atyles of ‘Trusses, 
Alwtom nal and Uterine Supporters, Plastic Stockings, 
Shoulder races, ete., with directions for self measure. 
ment, mailed on application 


|, B, SEELEY & C0. *° Seysn Setsnrarmareet* 
BADGES 
For Social. Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALY, 
&c., trom all adapted, or special designe, at 
very reasonable prices, 

We aiso make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Kalle and Excursion pur- 
oses, which are noted for their fine execution. 

If this Paper le-mentioned we will send Illustra. 

tions of whatever kind you wish tu eee ou applica- 


H.G. OKESTERLE &CO., 


Ne. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PROVLE! WRIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIkI 
wevew ei ” a inatruetion fe of my 

‘ rk 


SY Mark Place, New 


Dialogues Tatilenwre tenkers, for 

Neh ae me t. eet out. Cate 

logue Cree, ToS. Diasimon 4 hic ayo Jdih 
NO 


i For LOS AILING LY! 
7 
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ee Army ar 








eneral and se eg ot wg eed 
Weakness of Body and Mind, Effects 

Mof Errorsor Excesses in Oldor — 
crea fully Mestored. How to enlarge an 

















can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, 
Thus the player bas the full effect of che bassand treble « 


power of waking correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study, 


with The Gulde, Aaur 


Btrengthen SHarakTsor hovy, 
 yeapeees NT —Hewefite in a day. 
Bon testify ene Write them, 
Deseriptive Koo! 2 matled (sealed) fret. 





ry iv CAL ‘CO., BUFFALO, N. Yc 


TQ PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


Phis Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone Knowing tune, either ‘in the head,’’ as it ts cailed, of able to hum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUB KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU. 
Io fact |t may be the fret time they have ever seen a planyw or organ, yet If they know 
60 much as lo whistle or hum 8 tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver 


** for Instance—they 


with the aa 


THE GUILDE shows how the tunes are to be played wilh both hands and 


lets, Logether with the 
It must be plainiy under- 
It will do nothing 


What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL 16 Ww enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or alra, withoul ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing Wo know the difference between A or WU, @ half-nole or a 
The Gulde is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference lo anything bet what hels shown by Ittodo, can in atew moments play the ploce ac- 
Although lt dues not and never can supplant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance Wo the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others win are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power Ww piay IMMEUIATELY tweive tunes of dit- 
ferent character—-this number of pleces belng sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed Ww 
the sounds, and the fingers used Ww the position and touch Of the keys, Bo, aflera very litle prac- 
lice with the Gulue, It will be easy Ww pie out, almost with the skill aod rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not iearn bow Ww read the commun sheet mual Kul lt will teal 
bose who cannot spend years learalng an inetrument, how Ww learn a number if i" wit yut 
EITHER (REVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If itean say ite A, HB, ¢ andi wee 
tune—say ‘The 4weet Bye and Bye’ —can olay it, after a few attempts, 4 “we There are 
many who would like to be able lo do this, for thelr own and the amusementol olvers, ar tw euch 
we commend The Guide ag BOUND) TU DO for them ALL WESBAY Its cheapueses and ef 
ness, moreover, would make ila very goud present Ww give & person, wheller Z . at 
Christmas Aimost every bome in the land base plano, organ or m wleon, where “ re 
than one of the family can play. With thistiulde in the house everybudy ca mak ui uw lees 
good use of their lostruments 

Yhe Guide wlll be sent \ any address, ail postage paid, un receiptof FIFI Y Kx ( st 
axe stamps, 2's, Laut ) For Tea Cents extras mt re yolaluing the wordsa music for ie 


fe 


THE CUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

A rediern tennis gown is composed of 
white tennis fiannel,the front and sides of 
the skirt in aceordion plaits,amd the back 
banging in straight folds, but with a slight 
drapery over the hips and below the beit 
across the front The blouse bes a turned. 
over collar, which slightly exposes the 
throat. Below thisisa bit of smocking, 
and then a wide band breided with dark 
red. A wide beit of the same braiding 
confines the fulness and gives a siender 
look to the waist; and the sleeves are also 
banded just below the elbow. A littie bat 
quite Gat in the crown, and trimmed with 
a iarge wind-mill bow, covers the head. 

After thin comes the more conventional 
attire of the walking gown. It is a thin 
cheviot, of fawn-coiored ground witb ner- 
row iinea of green and brown running 
through it, Upon the right side is a point- 
ed panel of green clotb, above which the 
front drapery is buttoned with large smok- 
ed pear! buttons,which Redfern brings into 
use with such charming results, The front 
of the bodice, which fastens invisibly at 
the side, ie of plain green cloth, but the 
back part and also the sleeves are of 
striped stuff, and there is justatouch of 
braiding in green and brown on the oollar 
and over the tops of the sleeves, 

Hilke this season are either extremely 
costiy and handsome, or very simple. 
Fashionable women given to dinner par- 
ties, will naturally parohase the sliver tin. 
#6] brocades and all the many lovely con- 
ventional designs which show suoh e6x- 
quisive coloring; but the world in general 
will be oontent with the printed sunshiny 
aiike and the much !mproved Surabs, and 
foularda printed in admirable oolorings, 
and now often strengthened with satin, 
stripes. 

The satin foulards are being made up in- 
to summer fete dresses and dinner gowns, 

They are all & be bad in dark servicable 
tones,as well asin lightones. Besides the 
floral patterns, syotsaand interlaced rings 
are worn, Silk sleeves are introduced in 
many woollen dresses, and, notwitbstand- 
ing all that is said to the contrary, it is oer- 
tainly @ wool year, when wool gowns will 
be In the majority; and there are some 
atriped silks, the stripes formed of cord, 
with spote, rings, or brocades between, 
which are only intended for mixing with 
soft woollen fabrics, 

- Tweede and cheviots of decided checks 
are worn almost all the year round; they 
sult our climate. 

The favorite colors are heliotrope, lichen 
green, a pink of the blotting-paper tone, 
and fawn. Piain cloth is mixed with the 
stripes and oheoks, Silk stripes appear on 
many of them, especially in herring-bone. 
Plain homespuns suited to summer are 
cheap and comfortable to wear. Worsted 
1s the new revival, which comes witt the 
admirabie recommendation that it wears 
well. A white surface is sometiines thrown 
cn, #0 that the mixed colores beneath are 
seen, a8 it were,in a mist; and another 
fashionable kind basaailk mixture, Mot- 
tled, faked, and Mouchete cloths are a!! 
well worn,and also lace stripes in Jacquard 
weaving— white on a color, 

If your purse is full, however, order one 
of the new panel gowns—‘‘bordure treil- 
lage,’’ as they arecalled, They are very 
handsome, and about one and three 
eigbthe of a yard are required. 

Toey are comp sed of silk aad velvet, 
and some display a design laid on the sur- 
face, as though worked with purse-alik into 
sort of net work—red on white, or biack on 
whi.e, Some ofthese handsome designs 
are like old rose point lace,and others bave 
lace like patterns of another character. 

Volies are being used extensively for 
summer dresses, with borders; and some 
printed with flowers come under the same 
head, for they will bear contact with the 
wash tub as well as, if not better thaa, cot- 
tons. 

Fancy grenadines, the old barges, and 
many gauses of long ago have been resus. 
cltated; and if we have but a warm sum- 
mer, there are pieuty of suitable materials. 
They are striped, and some have flvral 
brocades in bright colorings, Copper is 
the favorite tint In this class of goods, and 
it looks extremely well, 

Tartans have been brought out; but 1 do 
not see that anybody bas benefitted much 
thereby, and their patrons are few and far 
between. There is a curious rough wool- 
len cloth that bas found favor at many of 
our emartest open alr gatherings which is 
uncommonly like e borse-cloth, and as yet 
thie te the only tartan thet I have seen wel! 
to the fore. 

Monbair is one of the serviceable materiais 


that always look well tothe end; alpace ! 
pall it De® DFrOObe Mobaire are reaily lie 
ight! wear, and the colors good F 
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in reseda, grey, beliotrope, electric, and 
fawn is charming; and casimtr, a very fine 
diagonal woven cloth, makes up tbe sur- 
piloe bodice and the high fasbionable 
s.eeves to perfection. 

This mobair, like ell other fabrics, is 
forty-four io forty-eight inches wide, for 
narrow widths are no use st all for drap- 
ing. 

Taocee women who like washing dresses 
oan have pretty ones ready-mede this year 
at about baif the ueual price. The ftasbion 
of loose bodices inakes it easy to secure & 
good ht. The cottons sre prettyand dur- 
able, dark printed esateens and firm 
sopvyrs, Printed de-lains will be exten- 
sively worn, 

Mosquetaire gloves, embroidered aud 
scalloped at the top, are new; and there is 
évery shade of kid now to be had—greens, 
blues and pinks included, 

Ihave just seen a pretty-lawn tennis 
frock for achild, made in blue woollen 
stufl, but printed all over in white with 
suuttlecocks, balla, and racqueta, Wash- 
ing silks, especially spotted ones,are much 
used for children, The yokes, the piain 
ekirta, the many runners ai the waist, and 
the high sleeves are the points which in- 
dicate the current modes, Children’s 
mantels take the form of fuil coats, the fal. 
ness gathered at tiie walst beneath a point- 
ed velvet belt, and set into s yoke. 

Parasols are wade of chiffon musiin and 
crepe de Onine, either bouillonae all over, 
or kilted in two deep flounces, The hand- 
les are now wade shorter than last season, 
but generally of nataral wood,and cherries 
or plumeere hung from cherry-wood or 
plum-wood handles, Hn tout cas are use- 
ful, for they answer a doubie purpose, and 
itis always dificult to knowon leaving 
home in the morning what the weather 
will be in two hours henoe; so most women 
will be glad to learn that en tout cas are 
the height of fashion—in plain silk of all 
oolors, 

Bright colors are amserting their sway in 
Paris, and if tbey make their way, and 
keep their bold on English taste, they will 
greatly enliven your social gatherings. I 
am always saddened by the bieck which 
English-women persist in wearing so gen- 
erally; itis not even banished from wed- 
dings. I do not know how long it will last 
but Perisians are favoring peari-grey 
gloves, almost tothe exclusion of others; 
and a great quantity are being sent to Eng- 
land, sewn with bieck, and white gloves 
are treated in the sameway. The mous 
quetaire is preferred to the troubleof many 
battons, 

The tones in woollen gowns are 80 fresh 
and charming, we forget how fragile they 
are—such as greys, fawns and helictrope; 
bat it is not called heliotrope now; peach 
or clover is the new nomencisture. The 
rough knickerbocker threads appear on 
most of the new woollens. The skirts are 
plain, simply hemmed with many atitch- 
ing®; in some, almost liwperceptible folds 
at the side of the front breadth are intro- 
duced to prevent undue fistness, and the 
beck is gathered. The loose jacket, with 
lapels open to show a vest, is often made 
with « braided plastron, the collar bigh, a 
pointed beit set beneath the waist. 

Odds and Bnds. 
A FRENOH OOOK AND SOUP, 

Soupe a l’oignon au fromage (onion soup 
with cheese,)—Make the soupin the same 
way, cutsome Gruyere cheese in small 
dice, put It amongst the bread in the tureen 
with a little more pepper; add if you like 
a tablespoonful of parmesan, and do not 
forget the butter; turn the soup ont, let it 
atand a minute before serving, and atir to 
make the cheese rise, 


Potage au lait (milk soup.)—Boil one 
pint and a balfof milk with a bay leal, a 
littie salt, and a lump of sugar. Fry some 
small squares of bread in butter; beat the 
yelks of two eggs, stir a little cold milk tu- 
to them, take the bay leaf out of the milk 
atir the eggs in, let the soup thicken a little, 
but do not let it boil; pour on tue fried 
bread, and serve. Tbe milk is sometimes 
flavored with orange flower water or cin- 
namon instead of bay leaf. 


Soupe au lapin (rabbit soup). — Wash 
aod drain a cabbage, puta stewpan on the 
fire with three pints of water,a bunch of 
thyme, two bay leaves,a clove of garlic, 
two email onions, some parsley, two car- 
rote, two turnips, balf a small head of oel- 
6ry, pepper, salt, an onion stuck with four 
cloves, about balf a pound of bacon,and the 
cabbage; tie the rabbit round, and put it on 
the vegetables if itis old. If young, stew 
the vegetables au hour and « half, and 


toen put the rabbit in to stew half an hour 
before serving When done, serve the 
ravoH OD A Gish with the cabbage round 
anc the bacon cut in pieces, Serve the 





other vegetables separately, and strain the 
broth on to some siices of bread placed in 
the tureen. 

Soupe au gigot (leg of mutton soup).— 
Take « leg of mutton weighing five or six 
pounds, beat it with a steak beater or the 
flat of achopper. When it is quite soft 
open the muscles of the thick end with the 
fingers, and scoff in some pepper and salt; 
make some holes in the knuckle, and put 
in some batter and a clove of gariie cut in 
pieces; tie all up tightly, bend the knuckle 
to make the joint as short as possible; take 
@ saucepan deep enough to let the leg of 
mutton stand nearly on end, the thick part 
at the bottom; put in a silce of bam,a bunch 
of herbs, three carrots half a parsnip, two 
leeks, one onion stuck with cloves, salt, 
pepper and sufficient Lot water to cook the 
meatin. Let it boil fast until the vege- 
tables are tender, then put the mutton in, 
cover the saucepan, and let it simmer gent- 
ly a qasrter of an bour for each pound of 
meat; when done skim off the fat. Strain 
the soup on to slices of bread; serve very 
bot. Unite the mutton, and serve sfter the 
soup. 

Potage au gibier (game soup).—Pat ina 
stewpan a rabbit, an old pheasant, or some 
old partridges, and a fowl! that is too old for 
eating; add a slice of bam, two carrots, two 
oniona, clove and garlic, four cloves,bunch 
of sweet herbs and parsley, pepper and salt, 
and two or three pints of water; according 
to the ousntity of game, Boil four or five 
hours;take out some of the best of the meat, 
chop and pound it, then pass it through 
a sieve; strain the soup to the pounded 
meat, make it hot again, and serve with 
fried bi ead. 

Soupe auz chouz(cabbage soup, )— Put in 
a stewpan two pounds of beef (or prefer- 
ably chuck )steak,one pennyworth of liver, 
half a pound of ox-tall, and a quart of 
water; boil gently and skim well; then 
throw in an onion stuck with clover, two 
cloves of garlic, celc ry, #ix youn oa: rote, 
two leeks, two turnips, half a parsnip, a 
sprig of chervil, and some salt; and let it 
stew an hour; then havea round cabbage 
cut in quarters, and balf a pound of fat 
becon cut small, put inte the soup, and 
stew another hour; skim the fat from the 
top, pour the broth on some peppered 
slices of bread, and serve, Drain the cab- 
bage; add pepper and walt it, pot om a 
dish and serve, Place the meat on another 
dish, and send to table with carrots and 
turnips around it. In France the soup, 
cabbage, and steak would be served as 
three courses, 

Soupe aux choux a la Henri Quatre 
(snotner cabbage *oup,—Pat s stewpan on 
the fire with an onion stuck with cloves, 
three or four carrots, two turnips, two 
leeks, some chervil, and when in season 
some oos lettuce leaves tied ina buncb,and 
a pound of gond, bacon; aid about one 
quart of water, and boil three-quarters of 
an hour. Take one or two good cabbages, 
acoording to sise, cut taem io q-iarters, 
blanch them by throwing tbem into a 
saucepan of,bolling water with a little salt, 
and leaving them on the stove until! the 
leaves bend in the fingers; then take them 
out, drain them in a sieve, put them into 
the soup, and cook till thoroughly done, 
Fry some slices of bread, and put in a soup 
tureen; pepper them, and patin some lit- 
tle bite of butter; strain all broth out over 
the bread. Heapthe cabbage ona dish, 
put the bacon on the top of it, wiih the 
carrots and turnips round, serve after the 
soup, 

Soupe aux poireaue (leeks).—Cut up 
halt a dczen leeks, fry them in butter ina 
stewpan until they are a good color, add a 
quart of water or broth, some salt and pep- 
per, and a littie piece of cinnamon; boil 
half an bour, and then poar (on to fried 
bread) into the soup tureen. If made with 
water a littie piece of butter is put in the 
tureen; if made wito stock the leeks can 
be fried in skimmings instead of butter, 


Soupe aur powreauz et pommes de terre, 
—Fry a lignt color in butter the white part 
of three leeks chopped email, add a pinch 
of white sugar and salt; wnen done add a 
quart of water; as soon as it bolle pat it on 
one side for twenty minutes, then add one 
poundof raw potatoes peeled and cut in 
slices;stirtbe soup occasionally with a wood 
en spoon; when the potatoes are cooked to 
® masb Anish the soup with a pinch af pep- 
per and salt to taste. 

Croute au pot.—Place at the bottom of a 
stewpan some pieces of crust of bread wel! 
cooked on the stove, and throw on them 
just enough stock to moisten them; ieave 
them on a slow fire till they stick to the 
pan « little, then moisten them again; coox 
them a minute or two longer,and serve bot. 
Eat with a Lttle broth over them 

A will subdued prepares for good, 





Confidential Correspondents, 


L. D, F.—Von Moltke, the famous Ger. 
man general was born at Parchim, Mecklenburg, 
Oot, 36, 1800, 


Ruopa.—A girl at twenty-five ts not an 
old maid by aay means, Take care of yourself, don, 
worry, and you will be young for ten years yet, 


8. #. W.—You ere very silly to wax: to 
reduce your Sesh when you only weigh 123 los, That 
is almost the average weight. Your shape will be 
more symmetrical when you are older. 


O. R. K —To stain floors walnut color, 
take bolled linseed ofl and benzine, im equal quan- 
tities, and add burnt umber, ground in linseed oll, 
until you get the stain as dark as desired, 


PuzzLED,.—"'B”’ is right. Men who mar. 
ry sisters are in courtesy called brothers-in-iaw; bat 
in point of fact they are brothers-iu-law to the sisters 
only. They themselves are not related by the mar. 
riage 


M. M.—A person who is invited to be 
present only at the charch ceremony ofa wedding. 
and not to the reception, isnot obliged to gives 
present. A nice boquet would not be out of order, 
but is not required, 


Rosz.—There is no harm in continuing 
to write tothe gentleman with whom you have so 
long corresponed, provided you are guarded in your 
letters and do not commit yourself in any way, Yoo 
will learn to know your own heart after a time and 
your own feelings towards him. 


Jonr's Boy —You seem to be somewhat 
in confusion with regard tothe matter; marines are 
not sailors; they are soldiers who serveatsea. They 
are required todoa certain amount of work of the 
sbip, and assist in various ways while afivat, 


P, O-—Scurf on the face is generally 
caused by some disorder of the health. It is impos- 
sible to suggest a remedy without knowing the cause, 
A little vaseline orcold cream isa good thing for 
roughness of the skin, but probably you require 
medicine as well, 


T. M.—Plantes exhaust the oxygen in the 
air in the same wey that human beings do, hence the 
objection ww thelr presence ina bedroum. Keeping 
aninch of the window openatthe top shoulddo 
away with any ill effect. Many persons have this 
amount of ventilation in their rooms in all weathers, 


READER —The modern names and sizes 
of books are derived from the folding of paper. When 
the sheet is no€ folded it is calieda folio, and this sise 
has very tashionab!e throurbout the sixteenth and 
seventecnth ceniuries. The folio sheet doubled be- 
comes @ quarto;anotber double constitutes the octavo 
of eight leaves or sixteen pages’ 


Cc. N. J.—The long hairs of aorses’ tails 
are woven into hair clothfor covering furniture, 
They are dyed black with logwood and copperas, 
The weaving of horsebair cloth differs from other 
weaving on accountof the shortness of the hair, 
which can be used for the weft only, the warp being 
generally of black linen yarn, but sometimes of 
worsted or cotton, 


G_S, F.—1. Sugar ie not directly injur- 
lous to the teeth, as many suppose; but if allowed to 
remain about and between them, it may generate an 
acid which is destructive to the enamel. 2. Whes 
the enamel is broken, or worn away, the bone o! the 
tooth becomes exposed, and decay begins, What- 
ever, therefore, has a tendency to destroy the enamel 
should be carefully avoided, 


IGNORANT.—lIt is trae there are wonder- 
ful stories told of huge fishes or submarine animals 
that exist at the bottom of the sea and devour every- 
thing within their reach, but science bas shown that 
such existence cannot be possible, The weight of 
water renders wat life there is at the bottom of the 
dee pes! parts of the vcean very feeble and uncertain; 
the largest ani:nals iu thesea live comparatively near 
the surface. 


QuEEN Mazs.—You can cure your turn- 
ing-in toes yourself with time and patience, Makes 
practice of devotirg some timeevery day to walking, 
remembering allthe time how you step, and being 
careful to keep the toes turned out. If there it noth- 
ing wrong with your feet you willseon evercome 
what is most likely a consequence of careless nursing. 
If there is any real malformation you should seek 
medical advice at once, 


VERIED.—Let the sea-weed float in 4 
large vessel filled with water, and while there 
straighten and clean it, Then take the pasteboard 
for mounting and thrust it ander the weed lifting it 
clear of the water. While Just on the surface arrange 
the weed as you desire it shall appear, flattening the 
fronds, etc. Now ress it by means of biotting paper 
under s suitable weight until the moisture is extract 
ing. Then touch the weedin spots here aud there 
with drops of gum arabic, which wiii keep it coufined 
to the board, 


W. F,—The bioody sweat of the Savior’s 


‘agony was a proot of bishuman nature, The malsdy 


is Known in medical sci ag diapedesis, and arises 
from violent mental emotion; we are told that if we 
mind is seized with a violent fear of death the sweat 
becomes b!oody. There are several ancient instances 
of this being the case, but the latest is 170s; we stil! 
wanta modern instance, well authenticaied. The 
literary history of the phenomenon is perfect. The 
verses recordiug this event have been doubted, but 
are now generally accepted. 


F, F. R.—Beiladonna is a poison—-the 6x- 
tract of nightshade. It makesthe eyes darker by 
dilating the pupil. Now, the pupil is the seat of 
sight, andthe use of belladonna will surely injure 
your sight. If you want to make your eyes as the 
actresses do you wust get bistre from the chemists 
and put a dusky shade under them and a iittie on the 
edge of the eyelids. If your face is of the bigb- 
cheeked, raw-boned type it will not look round and 
plump unless you are quite fat, Kat plenty o! bread 
And potatoes and sweetmeats, avoid pickies, and 
drink sweet milk, 


Bress.—The young mau wio loves you 
ardently when he isso near that be can see you fre- 
quently, but grows cold when he is absent, is ev!- 
dently one of those numerous male specimens w bose 
love cannot stand the test of absence. Ifyou ever 
get bim back, and really wish to marry bia, he care- 





ful to keep bim tied to yourapron-string. We Deve 
kuown some really good men, true as steel whee 
with their wives, who could not belp their sffection® 
' Straying as 600 as absence t ver de 
Oe it careiess du ae chara “ 


| Dprovadiy a gir with a got lea 
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